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Our “cover girls” this month are two 

home economists in business who are making 
a contribution to the ever-growing food field. 
Snapped at work in the Test Kitchen of the 
American Institute of Baking in Chicago, they 
are, left, Ruth Richardson Clarke, director of 
test kitchen activities, and right, Margaret 
Delaney, nutritionist. As part of their job, 
they develop recipes which show the good eating 
qualities of bakery products and prepare nutri- 
tion education materials which emphasize the 


practicalities... 


place of bread in the diet. Both Mrs. Clarke 
and Miss Delaney are graduate home economists 


through the colorful autumn coun- 

tryside, for wiener roasts and for 
football games. October is the time, 
too, when with class routine established 
and with previous work reviewed, teach- 
ers and students can swing into a period 
of intensive study. In this issue we 
bring you similar contrasts—some ar- 
ticles are for fun, some are for serious 
consideration. 

The lead article falls into the latter 
category. Students in Florence Cur- 
bin’s special methods class for home- 
making teachers at the University of 
Nebraska are helped to develop a 
sound philosophy of homemaking edu- 
cation. At the end of the course they 
are asked to state what they believe 
about the teaching of homemaking. The 
article Homemaking Philosophies in 
Formation, page 455, lists these beliefs 
of the prospective teachers. It will not 
only be stimulating to other student 
teachers, but to teachers on the job 
as a check for their own philosophies 
of teaching. 


() sexs is the time for hikes 


+ 


Although films and other visual aids 
have been widely and successfully used 
in homemaking classes, the audio field 
has not been so well explored. Ailsie 
M. Stevenson, assistant state supervisor 
and assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics education at the State College 
of Washington, suggests Let’s Experi- 
ment with Transcriptions and then pre- 
sents a short script as an example. 
See page 456. 

Last May, Carrie Elizabeth Smith, 
chairman of the homemaking education 
department of Redlands High School 
in Redlands, California, reported a 
well-planned homemaking program for 
senior girls in an article entitled Home- 
making Sugar-Coated Style. On page 
457 of this issue she reminds us that 
Boys Will Marry, Too, and then de- 
scribes an elective course for senior boys 
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called ‘‘The Man and His Home” which 
is given under her guidance. 


aa 


A Place to Sew by Grace Hollifield 
on the opening page of the Clothing 
Section is one solution to the need for 
better organization of sewing centers 
discussed by Alice Linn in her article 
Trends in Home Sewing last month. 
Miss Hollifield has completed a thesis 
problem at the Ohio State University 
under the guidance of Dr. Christine 
Newark which involved a study of home 
sewing conditions of 50 rural home- 
makers of Bostic, North Carolina. The 
study placed particular emphasis on 
the management aspects of home sew- 
ing, the provision homemakers had 
made for a place to sew in the home 
and the degree of convenience thereby 
realized. Some of the plans that were 
developed for providing better sewing 
areas are given on page 459. 


5 


In all parts of the country autumn 
is a time rich in Collectors’ Items. 
What kind of items, you ask? For 
the answer read the article on page 
466 by Florence V. Ritchie of State Col- 
lege, Chico, California. She urges 
teachers to make their classrooms more 
inviting and colorful and _ illustrates 
ways of making dry arrangements of 
lasting beauty. 

What One School Did to Stop that 
Poor Lunch Habit is reported by Ruth 
B. Emhardt on page 471. Miss Em- 
hardt recently completed an all-school 
nutrition program called “Improve 
Your Lunch” for the 5,000 pupils at 
Arsenal Technical High School in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. Since changing 
the poor nutritional habits of our boys 
and girls is a universal problem and 
one of such vital national concern, 
Miss Emhardt was asked to share the 
ways this successful program was carried 
on. See page 471. 


4 = 

HE directions on the cereal box, 
A ee booklet showing seventy-seven 
ways to use a homemade mix, the 
luscious-looking cake in the four-color 
ad, the popular nutrition whecls the 
teacher passes to her studcnts—these are 
but a lew evidences of the work of 
home economists in the food ficld. The 
pioneers of home economics would be 
delighted if they could see the many 
areas of the food business in which 
trained home economists serve today. 

Of the 1500 names in the current 
Home Economics in business directory, 
over half are connected with this ex- 
panding field. They work for food 
producers, trade associations, distribu- 
tors, advertising agencics, women’s mag- 
azines and newspapers. 

Many of these HEIB’s majored in 
dietetics or institution management. 
The ADA in 1940 listed 342 of its 
6100 members as employed in consult- 
ing, editing, writing or research. But 
colleges today are recognizing the op- 
portunities for home economists special- 
ly trained in what the 1950 AHEA 
publication Home Economics in Higher 
Education terms “commercial work in 
foods.” This report lists eight objec- 
tives which should be achieved by 
students preparing for this field. 

They are: 1. Understanding of the 
principles of food preparation and abil- 
ity to apply them; 2. Understanding of 
the principles of nutrition and ability 
to apply them to the nutritional needs 
of people; 3. Understanding of the 
homemaker’s activities and ability to 
interpret them in relation to food se- 
lection, storage, preparation and meal 
service; 4. Recognition of the effect on 
food habits of nationality, religion and 
geographic location; 5. Ability to work 
with many types of people; 6. Ability 
to use various methods of communica- 
tion; 7. Understanding of business or- 
ganization; 8. Ability to assist in de- 
veloping new products. 

These objectives summarize the qual- 
ifications for a girl entering the food 
field. Additional information about 
opportunities in this field may be found 
in the AHEA publication, Student Guide 
Book to Home Economics in Business. 


"Keteninas Waal 
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Roast Chicken with Rolled Oats Stuffing 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 
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FREE .. . this important Cereal Teaching Unit with 50 tested, 
appetizing cereal recipes adds new interest to food preparation 
and meal planning lessons. Research studies and conclusions on 
the ingredient use of cereal make this unit a valuable aid to the 
teacher. The complete teaching unit includes: 


32-page Teacher's Source Book, size 8”x 1012","50 Tested Cereal 
Recipes for Breads, Cookies, Main Dishes, and Desserts” presents 
the ingredient use of cereals and nine informative subjects with 
7 charts and 26 photographs, many in attractive serving settings. 


Two Wall Charts, classroom size 16” x 22”, in two colors, photo- 
graphically illustrated, show the step-by-step preparation of 
oaten bread and cereal pie crust. 


25 Students’ Work Sheets present reproductions of the two wall 
charts on the preparation of oaten bread and cereal pie crust for 
class or home assignment. 


Cereal Is an Important “Milk Carrier” 


A nation-wide survey made by Elmo Roper revealed 
that 41% of the adult population seldom or never 
drink milk.The cereal and milk serving thus becomes 
| an important source of milk for many adults and 
students. In 1948 breakfast cereals accounted for 

the consumption of an estimated two billion quarts 
i! of milk, equal to 66 quarts of milk per family or 
11% of our per capita milk consumption. 


Mail this Coupon or Use Coupon on Page 493 


Home Economics Director, 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send FREE Cereal Teaching Unit ‘50 Tested 
Cereal Recipes”: Teacher's Source Book, 2 Wall 
Charts, and 25 Students’ Work Sheets. 


oP 


Name Title 





Address 
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HE American Dietetic Association 

will hold its thirty-third annual 

meeting in Washington, D. C. Octo- 
ber 16 through 20. Thirty-five hundred 
members from the forty-six affiliated 
and the District of 
Columbia are expected to assemble 
there to learn about the latest develop- 
ments in nutrition, dietetics and food 
administration. 

The list of speakers and their sub- 
jects includes: 

Fern Gleiser, professor of institution 
management and economics, School of 
Business, University of Chicago, Hidden 
Costs Within the Dietary Department. 

Ernest C. Crocker, specialist in food 
flavor research, Flavor Speaks for Qual- 
ity. 

Mary Dodds, head of the Department 
of Foods and Nutrition, Pennsylvania 
State College, Present Status of Freez- 
ing and Deep Freeze Storage of Na- 
tural and Processed Foods. 

O. Spurgeon English, head of the 
Psychiatry Department of Temple Uni- 
versity Medical School and Hospital, 
Psychosomatic Medicine and Dietetics. 

C. Glen King, scientific director of 
the Nutrition Foundation, Current Re- 
search in Nutrition. 

Herbert E. Longenecker, dean of the 
Graduate School, Pitts- 
burgh, Potentially Chemi- 
cals in Food. 


state associations 


University of 
Hazardous 


Dean Becomes Director 
Marie Mount, dean of the College of 
Home Economics at the University of 
Maryland, has been named to the board 
of directors of Hines-Park Foods, Inc. 
She is the only woman on the board. 
Miss Mount has been dean of home 
economics at Maryland for nearly 3 
vears and is the only dean the college 
has had. A graduate of Vassar College, 
she received her home economics train- 
ing at Indiana University, Chicago Uni- 
versity and ‘Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. She has served as presi- 
dent of the Maryland Home Economics 
\ssociation and treasurer of the Ameri- 

can Home Economics Association. 


UN Flags to Fly 
home demonstration 


extension 


County agents 
workers 
will take the lead in plans for making 
and flying United Nations flags in com- 
munities all over the United States. The 
will be made by various local 


and other service 


flags 
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groups and presented to communities 
for use on United Nations Day (Oc- 
tober 24) and on other occasions. The 
project was suggested by a special farm 
sub-committee of the National Citizens’ 
Committee for United Nations Day. 
This group requested and received the 
official cooperation ef the extension 
service. Simple patterns for making 
the flags will be supplied on request 
by the National Committee for Boys 
and Girls Club Work, Chicago, Illinois. 


Occupational Therapy Course 


An opportunity for home economics 
trained girls to do much-needed work 
in occupational therapy is offered by 
the home economics division of Col- 
orado A & M College. In charge of 
the occupational therapy course is 
Helen Rea. A girl who is interested in 
this field receives her B.S. degree in 
home economics, then goes through a 
training period in a hospital under the 
supervision of registered occupational 
therapists. This clinical training in- 
cludes one month with pediatric pa- 
tients, one to two months with general 
medical and surgical patients, two 
months with orthopedic patients, three 
months with mental patients and one 


EH ARRMNNCIRNCNRINE 
* 


Dates to Remember 


October 12—Columbus Day 

October 16-20 — Thirty-third annual 
meeting of the American Dietetic 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

October 24—United Nations Day 

October 31—Halloween 

November 4-12—National 4-H Achieve- 
ment Week 

November 5-11—American Education 
Week 

November 8-10—School Food Service 
Association annual conference, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri 

November 11—Armistice Day 

November 23—Thanksgiving Day 

November 26-29—National Home Dem- 
onstration Agents Association, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago 

November 26-30—National 
Congress, Chicago, Illinois 

November 27-December 2—American 
Vocational Association Convention, 
Miami, Florida 

December 25—Christmas 


* 
2 aro aT 


4-H Club 


to two months with tuberculosis pa- 
tients. The student must then pass a 
national registration examination which 
entitles her to the status of registered 
occupational therapist. 


Country Women Meet 
in Copenhagen 

Approximately 200 American women 
attended the Sixth Triennial Confer- 
ence of the Associated Country Women 
of the World in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
last August. The theme of the con- 
ference was “Betterment of Rural 
Homes and People Throughout the 
World.” ~All meetings were held in 
Christianburg Castle, the Danish Par- 
liament building. Hostesses to the farm 
women were the 18 women members 
of Parliament together with the chair- 
men of the four national rural women’s 
associations. The American group took 
a pre-convention tour of England and 
tour of Germany, 
and France _ before 


a post-convention 
Switzerland, Italy 
leaving for home. 


Living Room Contest 


Students in college home economics 
courses may be interested in entering 
the “My Living Room” contest now 
being sponsored by McCall’s Magazine. 
Contestants are required to draw up 
complete specifications for redecorating 
their own home living rooms. There 
are two Classifications for entries—Ama- 
teur and Professional. The Professional 
class includes any instructor or person 
employed in decorating or architectural 
work or students in decorating archi- 
tectural courses in colleges or art 
schools above the high school level. 
The Amateur class includes all other 
entries. 

First prize in each class will be the 
duplication of the prize-winning plan 
in the winner’s home plus $1000. In 
addition, 104 other prizes ranging from 
$1000 to $25 will be presented. Cou- 
pons for requesting entry blanks are 
printed in the September 1950 issue 
of McCall's. 


Economic Outlook for 1951 

to be Discussed 

In view of the international situation, 
what is the economic outlook for the 
nation next year? This is the question 
which will be considered at the Annual 
Agricultural Outlook Conference to be 
held in Washington, D. C., October 
31 through November 3. 

Speakers will include leading econo- 
mists from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the Extension Service and 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. ‘They will discuss 
the food situation for 1951, individual 
farm commodities. the demand and 
price situation, housing, nutrition, and 
textiles and clothing. 
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...0 piece study unit for 
classroom and laboratory use 
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with ne , 
New 6-page »4. 


Student Manual — 
plus small wall chart 


Classroom Wall Chart 





—27” 2 40%” 

veil in full color 
M..» a homemaker wins a reputation with a good nant flavoring, a secondary flavoring or as a substitute 
cup of coffee. This new classroom study unit will help ingredient in dozens of standard recipes. Recipes-in- 
your student-homemakers learn how to make the very brief give the students a start—and from there they 
best coffee possible. It visualizes and discusses step-by- can have the fun of experimenting on their own. 
step directions for correct brewing, together with 
practical suggestions for introducing the popular Suggested class projects and home experiences com- 
coffee flavor into a variety of delicious and nutritious plete the Student Manual. 


drinks and desserts. 


The wall chart is a beauty in color. In clear words and 4 FK09 Ye You 


lively pictures, it explains the three preferred methods one large Wall Chart 


of making America’s favorite beverage. and one Student Manual. Examine both and then write 

for as many Manuals as you need. All free, ' 
The Student Manual, “Coffee Now Being Served”, is a of course. You'll find quantity order coupon i 
fascinating story about beverages—their nutritional with your first samples. j 
and “enjoyment” values. Included too: Interesting ; 
facts about caffeine, a discussion of coffee blends and CM 
how to judge and make good coffee. Plus an 84%” x 11” Sot eg ee 
replica of the wall chart for students to take home. — ~e 


Substitute Cookery Section will be a joy in your class- 
\ work. Instead of the usual limited, specialized recipes, 
\, this section of the Manual makes coffee a versatile Mail this coupon for FREE sample of 
\ ingredient in menu matters. It can be used as a domi- Wall Chart and Student Manual “Coffee Now Being 
: Served” 
To: Educational Dept., Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 


Dept. P-1, 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU oni. os asirecs 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Brazil * Colombia * Costa Rica * Cuba * Dominican Republic 


El Salvador * Guatemala * Honduras * Mexico * Venezuela 
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BOOKS 


A Manual of Design 


By Janet K. Smith 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., N. Y. 
Price $5.00 Pp. 193 1950 


Four-H Club Icaders, art supervisors, 
camp craft teachers, students and home 
economists, here is the book you have 
been waiting for. It is a practical recipe 
book of art. The know-how and know- 
why directions are carefully explained. 
Source material given in the back sec- 
tion of the book includes: list of mag- 
azines, glossary of terms and highly se- 
lected bibliography of books for all de- 
sign techniques explained in the text. 
Forty-six excellent illustrations relate to 
(olor theory, principles of design and 
laboratory problems. Simple and direct 
instructions are presented to develop 
individual creative ingenuity for letter- 
ing posters, bookmaking, maps, graphs. 
textile decoration, plaster casting, toy 
making and weaving. 

The author, chairman-elect for the 
American Home Economics Association’s 
Art Division, critic and demonstration 
teacher, professor and department head, 
is now at Florida State University where 
she is professor in the Department of 
Home and Family Life. 

Reviewed by CLara Dopson 


Assistant Professor in Art 
Home Economics Department 
New York University, N. Y 


A Guide to Victorian Antiques 
By Raymond F. Yates and 
Marguerite W. Yates 
Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $4.00 Ph. 240 1949 


Victorian 
everything the title implies. 


{ Guide to Intiques is 

The au- 
thors have produced one of the few 
books dealing entirely with furniture 
of the Nineteenth Century in America. 
The information is first hand—the re- 
sult of years of experience in studying 
and collecting Victorian antiques. The 
text. is presented in an_ interesting 
stvle and the many fine drawings and 
photographs have been made by the 
authors. In addition to Victorian fur- 
niture with its many distinguishing de- 
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tails, useful information is given on 
lamps and lighting, clocks, mirrors, pic- 
tures, china and glassware and silver. 
The authors warn antique collectors 
against such coined phrases as “mu- 
seum pieces” and “collectors items.” 
The collector is also advised to avoid 
so-called antique bargains or antiques 
with a story, but rather to deal in 
shops where articles bear price tags and 
buyers are told of imperfections. 
This is a book that will increase in 
value as the years pass by and Vic- 
torian antiques gain in prestige and 
value. 
—Reviewed by Hazei CRaic 
Contributing Editor to PHE 


Practical Photography 
By Robert A. McCoy 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, Illinois 
Price $4.00 Pp. 221 1950 


In this well-illustrated, nontechnical 
guide to taking and developing good 
pictures are the answers to most ques- 
tions asked by would-be photographers. 
Following initial help in choosing a 
camera are chapters on lenses, film, fil- 
ters, the darkroom, printing, enlarging 
and special treatment of prints. The 
art principles and techniques of land- 
scape and still life photography, por- 
traiture and silhouettes are clearly ex- 
plained and _ illustrated. More than 
fifty figures and _ thirty-four photo- 
graphic illustrations are used as exam 
ples and to inspire the amateur photog- 
rapher. —B. M.S. 


Living and Learning 
with Children 


By Mollie and Russell Smart 


Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Price $2.00 Pp. 271 1949 


Living and Learning with Children is 
a book that has been needed badly 
for years. Written specifically for the 
high school boy or girl, it discusses chil- 
dren in an unusual way. The story 
of Elm Street, a neighborhood where 
eight families live, seven of them having 


children, is used as a device for teach- 
ing child development. There are six- 
teen children on this street ranging in 
age from four months to eight years, 
as well as young people from fourteen 
to seventeen years old. A map of 
Elm Street showing the homes of the 
Taylors, Bells, Schultzes, etc. is given 
at the beginning of the book. 

The purpose of this text is to help 


young people acquire better under- 
standing of human growth, devel- 
opment and relationships. The em- 


phasis throughout is on feelings and at- 
utudes, not merely techniques. 

Five units of study, each containing 
three to five chapters, are presented. 
(hese units are: physical habits and at- 
titudes; discipline and work; learning 
through play; emotions and personality; 
and you and your children. 

Each chapter begins as if it were a 
play. The characters are introduced 
and the scene described. Following the 
conversation or drama_ between the 
children and adults are questions and 
answers which stimulate understanding 
of growth, development and _ relation 
ships and the techniques used with dif- 
ferent children of different ages. 

The entire book is fun to read and 
very helpful. Parents and university 
students as well as high school boys and 
girls like and are benefited by it. 

—Reviewed by SALLirt BETH Moort 

Director, University Nursery School 
The University of Texa- 
Onions Without Tears 

By Jean Bothwell 

Hastings House, New York 

Price $2.75 Pp. 166 1950 

Here is a whole cookbook on onions. 
If that sounds impossible, just conside: 
the onion’s versatility. This book has 
recipes for onions alone, onions in 
soups, onions with other vegetables. 
with bread and pastry, in sauces and 
dressings, in salads, sandwiches and 
hors d’oeuvres, and with poultry. It 
also introduces several close relatives of 
the onion—garlic, leek and chives—and 
tells a number of gossipy anecdotes 
about the onion tamily and its place 
in history. We suspect that many of 
them are strictly legendary, but they 
are fun to read. And even if you don't 
share Balzac’s fondness for onions (he 
ate them three times a day), you will 
want to try some of the recipes. The 
sound like good eating. 

—Reviewed by ParrictA APPLEYARD 


Worth Knowing About— 

A Good School Day by Viola 
Theman analyzes the factors that make 
a successful day for school children and 
suggests a number of ways in which 
teachers can make their classes more 
profitable. Children from first through 

(Concluded on page 489) 
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Crisces Baking Primer for Your Students! 











ABCs 
Perfect Pastry. 


i SIMPLIFY the first lessons in pastry-making, 
we offer this step-by-step guide to Crisco’s 
sure-fire pastry method. With it, even beginners 
can get flaky, tender pie crust at the very first try. 
This method helps eliminate the two hazards com- 
mon to pastry-making: too much water and too 
much handling. It helps to make pie-baking fool- 
proof and always successful. 


SINGLE-CRUST 9" PIE 


Ya cup Crisco Yo teaspoon salt 
1% cups sifted flour 3 tablespoons water 














A. Place flour and salt in bowl. Take out '4 cup flour. 
Cut Crisco into remaining flour until pieces are size 
of small peas. 







B. Paste Method: Add 4 cup of flour to 3 tablespoons 
water. Stir lightly to dampen flour. Add paste to 
Crisco-flour mixture and mix until dough can be 
shaped into a ball. 

Roll dough on lightly floured board or canvas, roll- 
ing from center to edges keeping it round and uni- 
formly thin (about 1's" thick). 











C. Finishing the Pie: Line pie plate, fold edges under 
and flute with fingers or fork. Fill with desired fill- 
ing and bake according to filling directions. If shell 
is baked without filling, prick bottom and Sides 
with fork and bake in a hot oven (425°F.) about 

12 minutes or until brown. 










CRISCO’S HOME-MADE mix (oJ 


hand for jiffy- vick pa try! Yield: 7108 cups of mix 
q Pas ! 
s ) 
5 cups sifted flour Ce | tbsp. salt - 1 Pound Crisco (2% cups) 


Combir 

ne f; P ae 

peti lour and salt in large bowl or on a large (2) 

or two k Paper. Cut Crisco into mixture wi we a = 20 
? Knives until pieces are the e with 


(To keep on 









a a blender 
; 81Ze Of small peas 

rice on crust pie: Make a paste of | 
ablespoons water. Add to ly, 







4 Cup flour and 2 
cups of mix. 









For double-crus¢ pie: M 





table. i ake a paste of /, ¢ . 
ablespoons water. Add to 2 as areas s Cup flour and 3 
5 1ix 


use CRISCO ms oicesriate! = 


or cakes 


AN t 
A Pastry f 










































rying Z@ 









FREE REPRINTS of this od available for classroom distribution. State quantity 
desired, Address Proctor & Gamble, Home E ics Dept., Crisco, Dept. P. 
Box 2178, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. Or use order blank on page 495. 
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Tests Show How to Wash Woolens 


New washing technique discovered by Westinghouse 
Home Economics Institute ...launders woolen blankets 
automatically... and with minimum shrinkage! 


A new method of washing and drying woolen blankets in the Laundro- 
mat® and Westinghouse Dryer has come from our Home Economics 
Institute. It has now been proved, after much testing, that blankets can 
be satisfactorily washed and dried in automatic laundry equipment. 
Shrinkage is amazingly less than that recorded for blankets which are 
laundered in the conventional manner. 

For example, an untreated blanket, washed and dried automatically by 
the Institute-developed method, shrank only 3.71% after washing, as 
compared to the 15.2%, which the same type blanket shrank after 
being washed in the conventional way and line-dried. 

Some blankets which had been cleaned by various methods before the 
test, regained as much as 4.55% previously lost shrinkage when washed 
according to this new manner. 

Detailed information on the recommended procedure will soon be 


available. 








BLANKETS WERE CAREFULLY 
MEASURED before and after each 
washing and drying. 


BLANKETS WERE CAREFULLY 
WASHED AND DRIED under cor- 
trolled conditions in Westinghouse 
Laundromat and Clothes Dryer 





REFRIGERATOR ° WASTE-AWAY . ROASTER . MIXER . LAUNDROMAT ‘ DRYER : WATER HEATER . RANGE . HOME FReelim 
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asi Automatic Washer... ‘s'ss:s2's 


AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS 


Reference handbooks in- 
clude results of research on 
appliances and homemak- 
ing problems. Supported 
by free student fact folders. 
For descriptions and prices 
of handbooks and other 


teaching materials, send 





for Teaching Aids Catalog. 


See address. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
LAUNDRY “TWINS”... 
LAUNDROMAT AND CLOTHES DRYER 





“HOME LAUNDERING” Teaching Manual 
and Student’s Fact Folder Available 








This new, revised booklet, prepared by the Westinghouse Home Economics Institute, 
covers a wide range of subjects to do with laundering and drying. For example, the 
chemistry of washing, techniques of ironing, detailed information on various types of 
washable fabrics, together with considerable information on kitchen and laundry plan- 
ning. One free copy sent on request, additional copies at 5¢ each. Supporting Fact Folders 


for pupils are available without charge in reasonable quantities. See address below. 





"pies ai aia aaa mea aaa ada 7 

ULLY 

cor ; FOR MORE INFORMATION, see coupon section...or | 

pe | write: Consumer Service Department, Westinghouse | 
Electric Corporation, 282 E. Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio. ; 
a aa leans 

s Westi gh 
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ILMS play an important part in the 
education for programs 
conducted by some churches. A 
series of five documentary movies pro- 
duced by the Text-Film Department of 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company is 
now being distributed on loan to mem- 
bers of the Protestant Council through- 
out the country. ‘The films are based on 
the textbook, Marriage for Moderns, by 
Dr. Henry Bowman olf Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. ‘They are supple- 
mented by guides and syllabuses pro- 
vided by the Protestant Council to in- 
terested church and youth groups. 
The films in_ this This 
Charming Couple (on adolescent in- 
fatuation as contrasted with adult love), 
Marriage Today and Choosing for Hap- 
piness (on intelligent choice of a mate) 
and /t Takes All Kinds and Who’s Boss 
(on personality adjustment in marriage). 
The films are available for rental to 
youth groups, civic organizations, com- 
munity forums, service agencies and 
schools through film rental libraries. 
They can be purchased from McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., Text-Film 
Department, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, New York. 


marriage 


series ale 


Television Cooking Series 


Six short films on cooking slanted 
specifically to the interests of the teen- 
age homemaking student are being 
available for television home- 
making programs by Simmel-Meservey, 
Inc. and the American Gas Association. 
The titles are Let’s Make a Cake, Let's 
Make a Casserole, Let's Make a Pie, 
Let’s Make a Sandwich and Let’s Make 
a Meal in Twenty Minutes... Vhe group 
are each five 
available in 
white. 


made 


minutes and are 


black and 


long 


both color and 


More Nutrition Films Evaluated 

\ supplement to the 1948 Film Cata- 
log compiled by the Film Evaluation 
Committee of the Health Council of 
Greater New York has been prepared. 
This supplement, like the original cat- 
alog, lists films on food and nutrition 
along with the committee’s evaluation 
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of them. The committee chairman, 
Henrietta Fleck of New York Uni- 
versity, announces that the supplement 
is available from the Health Council of 
Greater New York, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York, for 25 cents. 


New Lightweight Sound 
Projector 

A new lightweight 16 mm sound pro- 
jector is being manufactured by the 
Eastman Kodak Company. The Koda- 
scope Pageant Sound Projector operates 
on both alternating and direct current 
without converter or extra equipment 
of any kind. The compact new pro- 
jector weighs less than 33 pounds com- 
plete. Both speaker and projector are 
built into the carrying case for greater 
ease in handling and use. The speaker 
can be used up to 35 feet from the 
projector with the cord supplied. An 
additional 35-foot cord will be pro- 

vided if this accessory is necessary. 


The Best for the Money 
Buying in relation to individual needs 
and budget limitations is the theme 
of Wise Buying, a new one reel sound 
movie from Coronet Films. It gives ad- 


vice on when to buy, where to buy, 
how to buy and what kind of buying to 
do. Important factors such as seasonal 
changes, quantity purchases and prod 
uct labels are discussed. The educa 
tional collaborator is Elvin S. Eyster. 
chairman, Department of Business Ed- 





The girl above is learning it pays 
to consider both needs and budget 
limitations in planning purchases. 
This is a scene from Wise Buying 


ucation, Indiana For in 
formation about rental or purchase of 
the film, which is available in both 
color or black and white, contact Coro- 
net Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 


University. 




















HE enthusiastic response of Wash- 

ington, D. C. women to a television 

sewing course conducted by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture last spring ought to encourage 
home economists interested in similar 
ventures. ‘The USDA program was run 
as part of a color television test and 
was so experimental it was not even 
listed in the newspapers. Yet, the first 
day it was on the air, the station switch- 
board was swamped with a thousand 
phone calls in a single hour. 

Two BHNHE clothing specialists were 
responsible for the subject matter of 
Let’s Make a Dress. 
planned by 


The program was 
Margaret Smith and_ the 
demonstrator was Shirley Johnstone. 
Thirteen 
over a six-week period. 
cluded — pattern 


programs were presented 
Subjects in- 
alteration; cutting, 
marking and basting: fitting: seams; 
neck and front finishes; buttonholes; 
neck facings; sleeve hems; skirt pleats; 
joining waist and skirt; zipper plack- 


ets; belts; and hems. ‘Uhe series closed 


with a fashion show. 


Most of the pregrams were twelve 
minutes long, although the one on 
pattern alteration lasted twenty min- 


utes and several had to be cut to eight. 
It was felt that even the twelve-minute 
periods were too short to do justice 
to the subject. The shorter programs 
meant that the clothing specialists had 
to spend more time before the program 
preparing samples so that all important 
points could be covered. No detailed 
scripts were used in order to make the 
program as spontaneous as possible. 

In some was necessary to 
enlarge the demonstration material. On 
the belt program, for example, sam 
ples five or six times larger than an 
ordinary belt were used. The review 
ing panel felt this magnification was 
quite effective. 

The course was supplemented by 
two USDA bulletins, Making a Dress at 
Home and Pattern Alteration, which 
were distributed through the station to 
those requesting them. 


cases, it 


Questionnaires were sent to each 
person who took the course and a 
report on their evaluations will be 


made. 
Films in TV 
Let’s Make a Dress is just. one phase 
of the experimental work being done 
with television by the Department of 
Agriculture. The use of films on tele- 
(Continued on page 485) 
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new SINGER ciassroom MACHINES 


a 








Easiest-ever to operate! No in- 
volved explanations necessary — 
with new SINGER* Classroom Ma- 
chines. They have fewer complicated 
parts. Threading is simplified. Bob- 
bin easy to wind. Knee lever gives 
perfect speed control. Even a begin- 
ner can stitch beautifully! 





New, improved features! No 
fumbling over tension or stitch 
length. Machines have numbered 
tension dial, calibrated stitch regu- 
lator. Also: enclosed motor for quiet 
operation, reverse feed, eye-saving 
SINGERLIGHT. 








Day in, day out dependability! 
SINGER Machines are built to take 
long hard use—stitch easily and 
smoothly for years. Built by the 
company that’s been making the 
world’s favorite sewing machines 
for nearly a century. 











Classroom conveniences! Com- 
fortable matching benches with 
accessories compartment under 
cushion. Easy-to-use attachments 
available for tricky details like 
buttonholing, zippers, “invisible” 
hemming. Two more reasons why 
90% of the country’s schools and 
colleges prefer SINGER Machines. 








Service at your call! Just pick up 
the phone, and your SINGER SEWING 
CENTER will send an expert repair- 
man whenever you wish. Cleaning, 
oiling. adjusting are free. If parts 
or extensive repairs are necessary, 
written estimates are given in ad- 
vance. Workmanship guaranteed. 
Discount on parts and supplies. 








Special manuals and charts! 
Sewing Guides, Stitching and 
Threading Charts for students— 
special manuals for teachers—avail- 
able at your SINGER SEWING CEN- 
TER. Many free, the rest at nominal 
prices.**Refresher” course for teach- 
ers offered on request. No charge. 











Tailored-for-you Replacement 
Plan! Experts in equipping class- 
rooms will help you work out a plan 
to fit your particular needs and bud- 
get. Just phone or stop in at your 
local SINGER SEWING CENTER. Let 
your students learn to sew on the 
kind of machines they’re most likely 
to have in their own homes later— 
new SINGER Sewing Machines! 
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SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


There’s One Near Your School 


Copyright, U.S.A., 1950, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


All rights reserved for all countries 





ORDER NOW! Special discount to schools. Liberal trade- 
in allowance on old machines of any make, any age. 











) lt } } —Send for these 


helpful new booklets—by 





A brand-new 24-page booklet for teach- 
ers and dietitians only. Colorful, well 
written, it gives interesting milk facts, 
is packed with authoritative information. 
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Easy-to-read charts on exact amounts of 
nutrients of dairy products. Given by 
portions and percentages! Wonderful 
help in figuring special diets! 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 








“FOOD VALUE OF 
DAIRY PRODUCTS | 





An appetite-rousing collection of ice 
cream desserts—easy to make, money- 
wise, healthful! Help make any meal you 
plan more glamorous! 
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Scientifically planned, laboratory-devel- 
oped menus and dairy recipes for every 
type of meal—whether budget-based or 
party-paced! 


Beautifully color-photographed pieces, full of ideas Facts on milk! Authoritative scientific charts, with 
on service, color arrangement, garnishing tricks, nutritive values clearly indicated! Write Sealtest Con- 
budget-wise menus, tempting nutritious recipes! sumer Service, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


Buy the best—buy Seabee 
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homemaking philosophies 


in formation 


. +. prospective teachers state their 


beliefs about homemaking education 





ences one’s behavior in all aspects of living. It is 

also generally accepted that the only way to develop 
a truly democratic nation is to practice democracy in 
daily living. 

It is good for each teacher to stop periodically and 
think about her own philosophy, her point of view, her 
beliefs. We need to be vocal about these beliefs and 
to analyze our actions to see if they bear out what we 
say we think. 

One of the major purposes of the beginning special 
methods course for homemaking teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska has been to help prospective teach- 
ers develop a sound philosophy of homemaking educa- 
tion—one that will stimulate them to use methods 
which facilitate the best development of pupils both as 
individuals and group members. 

At the close of the semester these prospective teachers 
were asked to state what they believed about the teach- 
ing of homemaking. Following are some of the state- 
ments of philosophy which they formulated. 


|. is generally accepted that one’s philosophy influ- 


Scope of Homemaking 

1. The need and justification for homemaking educa- 
tion is found in basic human needs—physical, mental, 
emotional and spiritual. Girls and boys in the home- 
making program receive help in all these areas when 
the program is functioning properly. 

2. Homemaking education includes fields of study 
that are interesting as well as useful to all individuals 
no matter what their future. 

3. Homemaking should be coeducational. Boys as 
well as girls need to be prepared for better family 
living. 

4. Homemaking work for adults is important for the 
improvement of homes throughout society. 

5. Homemaking education is not limited to the class- 
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By Florence Corbin 


Associate Professor of Vocational Education 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


Through the years Florence Cor- 
bin has helped many Nebraska 
students develop a sound philoso- 
phy of homemaking education 





room. 


munity participation and cooperation with other de- 
partments in the school. 


Goals of Homemaking 


1. Homemaking education should be directed toward 
intellectual understanding more than toward manipu- 
lative skills. 

2. Homemaking education should not be a dogmatic 
teaching of one right pattern of family life, but a recog- 
nition of existence of varying kinds of family patterns. 

3. Homemaking education must help youth and 
homemakers understand the importance of their role in 
life and strive to arouse interest in better homemaking 

4. Homemaking education should improve family 
relationships and the relationships of family to school 
and community. 

5. Homemaking education should develop an ap- 
preciation of the art of homemaking and a realization 
of the qualities that make a real home. 


Homemaking and the Pupil 
1. Democratic principles should be practiced in all 
homemaking work. Students should take part in plan- 
ning goals, class activities and forms of evaluation, 
They should have a chance to learn that the democratic 
(Continued on page 190) 


It goes on informally through every contact the 
homemaking teacher has including home visits, com- 











let's experiment with 


URING the past few years, periodi- 

cals have brought us much infor- 

mation on new and _ worth-while 
visual aids. These articles have re- 
vealed that the audio field has not kept 
pace with the visual either in research 
or development of material. In addi- 
tion, correspondence by the author with 
different organizations has located few 
audio resource materials for home eco- 
nomics Classes. 

The State College of Washington 
planned programs for high school 
home economics classes several years 
ago. ‘These were broadcast over the 
college radio station but were not 
entirely successful for several reasons. It 
was dificult to coordinate them with lo- 
cal school plans. ‘There was always the 
question of timeliness in respect to 
content and class period. ‘The radio 
station was not powerful enough to 
reach all parts of the state and recep- 
tion was sometimes poor. 

With this as background, came the 
natural question, ‘““Why not see what 
could be done with other listening 
aids?” Tape recordings and records 
could offer great possibilities for vary- 
ing methods of instruction. They 
would eliminate many of the problems 
of broadcasts, especially those of ap- 
propriateness and timeliness. We knew 
that teachers throughout the country, 
as well as in Washington, needed help 
with newer phases of home economics 
such as child development and family 
relationships. Would not _ transcrip- 
tions furnish another medium for help- 
ing us attain our objective? 

Because there are so few transcrip- 
tions available, it is necessary for those 
who want to use them to make their 
own. Now that many schools are 
purchasing tape or wire recording ma- 
chines, it is time for us to do some 
experimenting. The United States Of- 
fice of Education offers over 1,000 ra- 
dio scripts on free loan from its Radio 
Script and Transcription Exchange. 
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TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Such dramatizations as Julie Stays Out 
Late and Echoes of the Holiday Dance 
from the series on Life with the Ken- 
worthy’s may be altered to fit local 
conditions and may be broadcast or 
recorded. ‘They furnish inspiration and 
guidance for the preparation of original 
scripts. 

The inspiration for our first script 
came last fall when a high school class 
in a neighboring town asked to visit 
the college nursery school for help in 
selecting toys and equipment for a play 
school. We realized groups in more 
distant towns were denied such a field 
trip. So, we decided to make this re- 
quest for help the subject of our first 
recording. 

We knew from a graduate student’s 
research that not only the subject but 


By Ailsie M. Stevenson 


Ass’t. State Supervisor and Ass’t. Professor 
Home Economics Education 

The State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 


the personality of the speakers would 
be an important factor in interesting 
high school students. For this reason, 
we used two college specialists and 
three high school students in a_five- 
minute interview. 

The script which follows is very sim- 
ple, but because it presents a real life 
situation we think it can be used to 
arouse discussion and to furnish ideas 
and information. We hope to supple- 
ment the record by pictures or slides 
of nursery school children at play. We 
hope, also, that future recordings will 
illustrate other group procedures. Mak- 
ing recordings is both work and fun, 
and it is a real challenge to all of us. 

This script was developed with the 
assistance of Roberta Frasier and Emma 

(Continued on page 486) 





Choosing toys for a play school is the subject of the transcription this group 
is making. Participants are two State College of Washington faculty members, 
Emma Harris and Roberta Cline Frazier, and Pullman high school students Vir- 
ginia Campbell, Nona Rae Pelton and Jack Hubbard. See page 486 for the script 
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OST people concede that it takes 
two to make a home. Why, then, 
do we educate girls in homemak- 
ing subjects and ignore the boys? Or, 
if we do have boys enrolled, why do 
we limit their instruction to the prep- 
aration of food—the phase of home- 
making which they are the least likely 
to use? 
These questions, together with the in- 
terest which the boys had shown in an 
all-inclusive homemaking course given 


for senior girls, led to the inauguration, 


of The Man and His Home in Red- 
lands High School. The course is an 
elective for senior boys and includes 
the same units as the course for senior 
girls: boy-girl relations, preparing for 
marriage, consumer education, house 
planning and_ furnishing, family 
finances, child development and foods 
and nutrition, but these units are pre- 
sented from a man’s point of view. 

Asked at the beginning of this year 
the reasons for taking the course, one 
boy wrote, “I want to learn to be a 
better than average man about the 
house when I have a home of my own.” 
We have taken that aim as our guide 
for the year. 

Since the first consideration in mar- 
riage according to the boy is how to 
get the girl, unit number one is con- 
cerned with manners, etiquette and 
grooming. With no girls to hear them, 
the boys are unembarrassed by their 
ignorance of many of the niceties of 
behavior and ask questions freely. 
Grooming naturally leads to selection 
and care of clothing. Each boy learns 
to iron a shirt, press a pair of trousers, 
darn a sock, sew on buttons and wash 
a sweater. Some of them are so proud 
of their work that they bring their 
girl friends in to see the results. 

Next come the questions, “What 
characteristics do I want in the girl I 
marry?” and “What will my wife ex- 
pect of me?” 

Unit two deals with family finances. 
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On the day the unit was first presented, 
the class decided that a fellow shouldn’t 
get married on less than $150 a month. 
After several class periods of work on 
budgets, most of the boys decided that 
more than this was necessary unless the 
couple had considerable savings which 
could be used in an emergency or un- 
less the man was willing to have his 
wife continue to work. One boy stated 
the case, “You just don’t realize how 
much it takes to support a wife until 
you think about it for a while.” 

The third unit concerns housing. In- 
vestigation is made into the compara- 
tive merits of building a house, buying 
a new house and buying an old one. 
Methods of financing are discussed. 
Pros and cons of renting versus own- 
ing are considered. Furniture buying 
interests the class, especially the ways 
in which well made furniture can be 
distinguished. Local furniture stores 
are most cooperative in permitting the 
class to visit them and examine the 
furniture. 

This year, one of the girls’ classes re- 
decorated the living room and dining 
room of the school apartment. The 
boys had an opportunity to assist in 
this. They gained experience in paint- 
ing walls and woodwork and in re- 
modeling some outmoded overstuffed 
furniture. They also remodeled an old 
vanity dresser into two chairside tables. 

Since men usually have a voice in 
choosing large equipment for the home, 
a study is made of gas and electric 
ranges, refrigerators, washing machines, 
driers, freezers, vacuum cleaners, water 
heaters and furnaces. The boys go in 
small groups to the various appliance 
stores to get firsthand information, then 
panel discussions are held on the merits 
of the various types of equipment, to- 
gether with the cost of purchasing and 
operating. During these discussions, 
they enjoy using the projector to throw 
on the screen pictures from the liter- 
ature they have collected on their trips. 


will marry, too! 


By Carrie Elizabeth Smith 


Chairman, Homemaking Department 
Redlands High School, California 


Having settled the problems of ac- 
quiring and furnishing a home, the 
boys next consider the even greater 
problems of parenthood. Prenatal de- 
velopment of the baby and care of the 
mother are intensely interesting to them 
as are the necessities of the layette and 
nursery. When they first learn that 
they will each have a turn a bathing 
our life-size baby doll they are a_ bit 
embarrassed. This soon passes and they 
take great pride in handling Junior in 
the proper manner and getting him 
snugly into his three cornered pants. 
To watch the school’s greatest football 
hero carefully tucking Junior into his 
blue and white bassinet is, as one of the 
girls put it, “Something to see!” 

Last year, after examining some pic- 
tures in a magazine showing how out 
of proportion the adult world is to the 
small child, the class decided it would 
be fun to construct chairs for their 
small sisters and brothers. These chairs 
and a few tables were made from apple 
and orange boxes and from a_ book 
crate. Some of the boys showed great 
ingenuity and when their creations were 
painted with bright colored enamels 
and decorated with decals they were 
very proud of the results. 

Psychological problems in the train- 
ing of children are of considerable in- 
terest to boys of this age. Through 
discussion of these, they are often en- 
abled to understand themselves and 
their own actions better. In order to 
observe children at play, the boys go 
two at a time to the various kinder- 
gartens. ‘This is the high light of the 
unit and greatly enjoyed. 

The fifth and last unit is one in 
foods and nutrition. Choosing food for 
health at home and when eating out is 
stressed. Quick meals such as a man 
can prepare are the basis of the work 
in food preparation. How to prepare 
a tray for a sick mother or wife com- 
prises one lesson. Last year the cul- 

(Concluded on page 489) 
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the second in a series of case histories 


for use in child care classes to 


stimulate discussions on 


ounger brothers and sisters 


EFORE a child plays with another 

child he likes to be near them. 

He may stand and watch them 
for a long time. This seems to be an 
important stage in learning aud _ pre- 
cedes active participation. We watch 
a new game before we enter into it 
and the child does the same. When 
children first begin to play together, 
they usually play in twos. 

Your younger brother or sister may 
have a playmate. You are interested 
in helping the children learn to enjoy 
other people by sharing their toys and 
taking turns. Let’s discuss what you 
would do in each of the following: sit- 
uations. 


Case I 

Jack and Jim are playing in the yard. 
Jack begins to swing. Jim stands on the 
side. He catches the chain each time 
it comes past and gives it a jerk. 

What Jim’s brother might do: 

1. Tell Jim that he might make Jack 
fall. 

2. Ask Jack to get off and let Jim 
have a turn. 

3. Suggest Jim ride a tricycle while 
Jack is swinging. 

4. Tell Jim that Jack is his com- 
pany and that he may go home if Jim 
is not nice to him. 

5. Help them work out a way of 
swinging together. 

If Jim is told that he may make 
Jack fall by pulling on the swing he 
may be glad to hurt him. He wants 
the swing and his desire for it may be 
pretty strong. 

Jim might be willing to ride a tri- 
cycle and wait for the swing. On the 
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other hand, he may want to play with 
Jack and not really want the swing. 
Have you seen a child who wanted a 
swing walk away and not use it when 
he could have it? 

A child may not enjoy having com- 
pany if he is asked to give up to them 
too much. On the other hand, if he 
is lonesome and wants a playmate his 
own age, he may give up almost any- 
thing in order to keep him from going 
home. 

We need to help children learn to 
play together. One boy can sit down 
on the swing and the other stand up. 
If they are three and a half or four 
years old, they both may enjoy stand- 
ing in the swing. 


Case II 

Pegey works for five minutes getting 
a wagon out of a box and into the play 
yard. Just as she gets it out, Bob runs 
up and grabs it. 

What Bob’s sister might do: 

1. Tell Peggy to hold onto the wagon. 

2. Explain to Bob that Peggy is us- 
ing the wagon. 

3. Ask Peggy if she would like to 
have a passenger in her wagon. 

1. Say to both children, “Who is go- 
ing to ride and who is going to pull?” 

We want to guide Peggy and Bob 
in their play so that they can work 
together. If Peggy holds onto the 
wagon, Bob may pull it away from her 
or hit her in order to get it. A wagon 
is a good toy to be used by two people 
and this is sometimes more fun than us- 
ing it alone. Peggy might like a pas- 
senger or might want to be a passenger. 





By Sallie Beth Moore 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
University of Texas. Austin 


A child comes into the world selfish. 
Any child is likely to say, “I had it first, 
it is mine.” There are many things 
to learn about playing with each other. 
A child must learn that sometimes he 
can have his way and sometimes he 
can’t. Older sisters and brothers need 
to help children learn to share. 


Case III 

Pat and Judy are building with 
blocks. Pat adds a block to one of the 
topmost blocks, Judy does not want 
it there because, as she says, “That's 
the chimney.” 

What Pat’s brother might do: 

1. Help Pat find another high spot 
to put his block. 

2. Ask Judy if the house couldn't 
have two chimneys. 

3. Let Pat put the block where he 
wants it even though Judy objects. 

4. Let Pat and Judy fight it out. 

Children can often settle their own 
arguments. One of the hardest tasks 
in supervising children while they play 
is to know when to interfere and when 
to let them settle it themselves. Help- 
ing them learn to have fun together is 
more desirable than letting them fight 
it out. Judy might like two chimneys 
on the house. If she does, you have 
helped the play continue in a construc- 
tive vein instead of having it end with 
all the blocks thrown down and neither 
Judy or Pat very happy. 
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a place to sew 


NLESS she has a place in which to 
sew and store her equipment, home 
sewing may make an unnecessarily 

large demand upon the time and energy 
of the homemaker. 

When, for example, getting ready to 
sew involves clearing the dining room 
table for cutting, dragging the ironing 
board from the bedroom closet, run- 
ning to the kitchen for an iron, back 
to the bedroom to collect material and 
sewing box and then to the sleeping 
porch closet for patterns, nerves and 
energy are dissipated before actual sew- 
ing begins. 

If the homemaker chooses to sew at 
home, she does so either because: she 
can thereby stretch the clothing dollar, 
or because it is a satisfying expenditure 
of leisure time. In neither case, ap- 
parently, does she place a money value 
on her time and energy. If the little 
annoyances could be removed from the 
sewing process, the reduction of money 
expenditure would take a smaller toll 
in nerves and energy, and pride in crea- 
tive contributions to the family and 
the home would be enhanced. ‘The so- 
lution to the problem seems to be a 
place to sew. 

Few homemakers can devote a whole 
room to sewing but there is scarcely one 
who cannot find space somewhere in 
the home to concentrate her sewing 
supplies. This sewing area should be 
away from the main traffic lanes but 
near centers where other activities are 
carried on. 

Following are seven guides for or- 
ganization of space within the area: 

1. items should be placed where they 
are to be used first; 

2. they should be placed where they 
can be reached without the homemak- 
er’s having to walk far—if possible, 
without even getting up from her chair 
to reach them; 

3. shelves and drawers should be ar- 
ranged to utilize the entire space; 

4. articles should be stored one row 
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deep on shelves or one layer deep in 
drawers; 

5. items of similar use and size should 
be stored together; 

6. items should be placed 
area of use; 

7. use of portable units for items to 
be used in more than one area should 
be planned. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
how a small enclosed entrance way, 
one wall of the bedroom or dining 
room, or a nook in the kitchen may 
be utilized. 

In Figure 1 built-in storage units are 
fitted into a small entrance porch off 
the kitchen. The space utilized is ap- 
proximately 6 by 9 feet but could be 
enlarged or diminished according to the 
space available. Figure 2 shows a sew- 
ing nook in the corner of a large kitch- 
en. The small cabinet in the corner 
accommodates the ironing board and 
provides space for hanging the unfin- 
ished garment. With the help of the 
storage cabinet shown in Figure 3, this 
space need not be extensive. 

The cabinet in Figure 3 may be 
placed in almost any room where wall 
space is available or where the room 
will accommodate a protrusion of 60 
to 72 inches as shown in the kitchen 
in Figure 2. The extension surface of 
this cabinet may be as deep as the cab- 
inet surface. In this particular draw- 
ing the cabinet is 20 inches deep, mak- 
ing the available cutting surface 40 
inches in width. The extra storage 
space may be used to hold the portable 
sewing machine or the iron. 

Figure 4 shows an old-fashioned ward- 
robe equipped as a sewing center. The 
use made of this space is self-explana- 
tory, as is the arrangement shown in 
Figure 5 of the closet organized for sew- 
ing materials. 

Almost any chest of drawers may be 
turned to good account with the in- 
stallation of partitions as shown in 

(Concluded on page 490) 
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Date time 
dresses 


Should one be sophisticated for the college set or 
casually simple for prep-school Joe? 

Last year’s taffeta hanging in the closet looks too 
juvenile and the family is protesting one’s desire for 
slim lines and a “bare-top” look. A black dress, too, 
would be wonderful, but mother says no. What to do? 

Compromise is the solution. Pick out clothes, pref- 


!) ATE dressing for the teen-ager poses problems, 
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erably of the separates type, that can be switched and 
changed. Remember to keep lines simple and let fab- 
rics, color and accessories keynote the mood. 

Fabrics should dramatize the chosen design. Soft 
ones like crepe or satin are perfect for the dress at up- 
per left; crisp taffeta for the tucked charmer above; 
velveteen or corduroy for the scooped sophisticate at 
lower left on the opposite page. 
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Opposite page: 
left and center: ADVANCE 5603, 
teen 10-16. The cight-gore skirt 
for slim flattery; an easy-to-make 
blouse for young figures. 

right: ADVANCE 5587, sizes 11-17. 
Separates for formality. Cotton 
lace on the bodice; graduated tucks 
on the skirt. 










This page: 

left: ADVANCE 5589, sizes 9-17. 
Braid accents the scooped weskit, 
topping a four-gore skirt. 

left above: ADVANCE 5584, sizes 
12-18.“ Sew-easy” separates to make 
in velveteen and plaid. 

right above: ADVANCE 5416, teen 
10-16. A one-piece background 
dress for favorite accessories. 
right: ADVANCE 5566, teen 10-16. 
Bias pleats dramatize a corduroy or 
velvet jumper, contrasted with a 
crepe blouse. All priced at 25c. 
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sew right with nap 


velveteen... corduroy... velvet 


By Catherine Perry 


AP” and “know-how” should be synonymous when sewing such 
pile fabrics as velveteen, corduroy and velvet. These 
fabrics are beautiful and flattering when properly used. 
Tricks in handling and sewing, as well as proper selection of 
pattern, bring lasting beauty and long wear to garments 

made from nap or pile fabrics. 


Choose patterns which are as simple as possible. De- 

signs with a minimum of seams hidden by folds or soft pleats 

are best. Use darts and tucks sparingly; avoid center front seams 
and beware of topstitching. The beauty of nap fabrics lies in smooth 
unmarred surfaces. The pattern illustrated here is a good example. 


Proper cutting is essential and “direction of nap” 

should always be kept in mind. The question of whether the 

nap should go up or down is one of taste and the appearance of the 
luster and tone of the pile on the wearer is the determining factor. 
Stand before a mirror with the length of fabric draped so that 

the nap runs upwards over one arm and downwards over the other. 
Study the fabric and luster under the light in which the 

dress is to be worn. If you like a shimmering silvery effect, 

the nap is down; if you prefer the rich, deep color 

of the pile, the direction of nap is up. 


Lay the pattern pieces on the wrong side of the fabric 

with all pieces following the chosen “direction of nap.” Be 

sure to place on the true grain of the fabric. Hold 

the pattern in place with slim sharp pins or needles; ordinary pins 
may mar the pile on certain types of nap fabrics. Make all pattern mark- 
ings on the wrong side of the fabric with chalk or silk thread. 

Baste all sections carefully before machine stitching to prevent 

fabric from creeping away from the presser foot and leaving 

puckered seams. Machine stitch with a fine needle, 

lengthening the stitch and using a loose tension. Feed the fabric gently 
under the presser foot. Use mercerized thread for velveteen 

and corduroy; silk thread for velvet. 


Pile fabrics require care in pressing to preserve 

their natural luster and pile. Most satisfactory is the use 

of a velvet board, which has small needles projecting upward from a 
canvas-covered surface. Place the fabric, pile 

face down, on the needles and gently steam-press on the wrong 
side with a warm iron, using a minimum of steam. 

If heavy creases are to be removed, it is best 

to steam the fabric either with a steam iron or steam 

from a teakettle. Hold the fabric close to the iron and allow the 
steam to just raise the pile. Do not touch the steamed sections 
while damp or finger marks will show. Allow the garment to 

dry and then brush lightly with a bristle brush. 


Care after wearing will preserve the beauty of nap garments. 
Remove dust and lint with a soft brush after each wearing. 


Rain spots can usually be rubbed away with a small scrap of matching damp- 
ened fabric. Matting of the pile can be removed by frequent steaming. 
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electric ranges 


new models make cooking easy 


By Lois Cook 


ODERN electric ranges boast many conveniences to the 

homemaker. ‘They are fast and efficient with their new, 

improved heating units. Some surface units will boil 
a pint of water in four minutes with sixty-six per cent ef- 
ficiency—that is, sixty-six per cent of the heat given off by the 
unit is taken up by the utensil and food. ‘Thus little heat is 
given off into the kitchen. 

Electric ranges offer cool cooking because of this surface 
unit efficiency and because ovens are well insulated on all 
six sides. 

Accurate cooking is possible with electric ranges as the 
heat is measured—each setting of the switches gives a specific 
amount of heat. 

Electric cooking is clean and safe. Since electricity is a 
force rather than a fuel, there are no by-product gases or soot 
to darken utensils. (Continued on next page) 
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FEATURES OF ELECTRIC 
RANGES 


Special features offer even greater 
cooking ease. Some are found on 
standard models and others on de- 
luxe models only. 


The deep-well cooker js standard 
equipment on most ranges. It consists 
of an insulated well with an inset pan 
ranging from five to seven quart ca- 
pacity. It is ideal for long, slow cooking 
of pot roasts, soups, stews and steamed 
puddings. It is economical in two 
wavs: it uses less electricity and a whole 
meal can be cooked in it at once. Some 
of its other uses are for warming rolls, 
deep fat frying, large quantity cooking 
and sterilizing bottles and jars. The 
deep-well cooker may be equipped with 
a frying basket, trivet and saucepan 
and it may have automatic timing con- 
trols. On some ranges the heating 
unit for the cooker may be raised to 
the surface and serve as a fourth sur- 
face unit. A pressure cooker is in- 
terchangeable with the deep-well cook- 
er on some ranges. 

The automatic time device js a 
very useful feature. It will turn the 
oven on and off automatically at pre- 
selected times. The homemaker can 
prepare her food in advance, place it in 
the oven, set the dials and give it no 
further thought—the oven will go on 
and off at the time she selected. On 
some ranges the timing device can also 
be connected to the deep-well cooker, 
appliance outlet or a surface unit. 

The minute minder js another 
timing device. This does not auto- 
matically control cooking operations, 
but will remind the homemaker when 
a cooking operation is completed by 
the ringing of a bell. The dial can 
be set from one to sixty minutes. 


The convenience outlet found on 
most ranges provides a handy outlet 
for small electrical appliances such as 
coffee makers, waffle irons and mixers. 

Other features found on various 
models are two-oven ranges, separate 
broiling compartments, extra large 
ovens, glass windows on oven doors, 
oven lights which automatically go on 
when the door is opened, barbecuer at- 
tachments that fit into the oven, func- 
tional storage compartments, warming 
drawers, pilot lights that tell when 
oven and units are on, built-in griddles, 
broiler pans that can be used for serv- 
ing at the table, surface oven roasters. 


Modular units are a new idea in 
range design. Each part of the range— 
the oven, the surface unit and storage 
drawers—comes as a separate unit. They 
can be assembled as a conventional 
range or can be built into counter 
tops separately and at any height. 
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SURFACE UNITS 


ELECTRIC OVENS 


ELECTRIC BROILERS 


General Electric 





Hotpoint 











Philco 
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points on surface units 


The most common type of surface 
unit on current models is the tubular 
type. It has a heating coil of nickel- 
chromium wire packed in magnesium 
oxide—a material that quickly conducts 
heat but does not conduct electricity. 
It is encased in a metal tube, the top 
of which is flattened to provide maxi- 
mum contact with the cooking uten- 
sil. A unit consists of one or two 
tubes bent in spiral form. A _ range 
may have one unit that is larger in 
size than the other units. Also the 
wattages on the various units of a 
range may differ—one or two may be 
higher than the rest. Units furnish 
five to seven heats or an_ indefinite 
number, depending on the model. 

There are several methods used for 
decreasing the heat of a unit. One is 


to reduce the wattage. Another is 
to have certain sections of the unit cut 
off. The most recent development, 
which offers an indefinite number of 
heats, is a motor driven switch. 

Most ranges have rotary switches to 
control the surface units with heats 
designated on the switch dial. A new- 
er type is the push-button switch— 
some of which have a different colored 
light for each heat which goes on when 
a button is pressed. Many models 
have pilot lights which go on when 
any unit is operating. 


points on using surface units 


Transfer of heat with tubular sur- 
face units is largely by conduction. 
Thus for the most efficient use of the 
top surface units, flat-bottomed, straight- 
sided utensils with tight fitting covers 


should be used. ‘They should cover 
the coils but not extend beyond the 
metal ring. 

In general the use of the various 
heats is as follows: High heat is a 
starting speed to bring foods to cook- 
ing temperatures quickly, to boil water, 
to preheat fat. Medium high heat is 
for deep-fat frying. Medium to medium 
low heats are for pan frying and brown- 
ing of meats. Low heats are for com- 
pleting the cooking of large quantities 
of foods, low temperature frying and 
cooking of icings and griddle cakes. 
Simmer heats are for completing the 
cooking of small quantities of food, 
cooking of custards and keeping foods 
warm. 

The choice of heat will be influenced 
by conditions such as the amount of 
food to be cooked, type of container 
and whether it is tightly covered. 





points on ovens 


The electric heating units are in- 
side the oven proper. Most ranges have 
a heating unit at the top for broiling 
and one at the bottom for baking. 
There are two types of oven units used 
—the open coil and the tubular en- 
closed unit. 

For preheating the oven all or part 
of the top unit may be used along 
with the bottom unit. For baking, 
some ranges also use part of the top 
unit with the bottom unit; others use 
only the bottom unit. Most ovens 
have a metal shield over the bottom 
unit designed to direct the heat cur- 
rents so heat is evenly distributed 
throughout the oven. 


The oven is insulated on all six sides. 
This is possible because heating ele- 
ments are inside the oven. Mineral 


wool and glass wool are the most com- 
monly used insulating materials. 

A vent is provided to allow the steam 
to escape for moisture control. A re- 
cent innovation is the placement of the 
vent under one of the surface units. 

The oven switch and thermostat con- 
trol may be combined on one dial or 
have separate controls. When separate, 
the oven switch must first be set at 
“preheat” and then the thermostat dial 
set. When the signal light indicates 
that the proper temperature is reached, 
the oven switch must be turned to 
“bake.” This cuts off the broiling unit. 
With the single type control, the broil- 
ing unit automatically cuts off when the 
preheat temperature is obtained. 


points on using the oven 
Heat in the oven is transferred by 
convection and radiation. As the tem- 


perature increases in an electric range 
the percentage of radiation rises while 
the percentage of convection falls. 
Therefore, for slow, long baking, 
bright pans which reflect the radiant 
heat will yield a better product. Dark- 
colored pans have high absorption 
power and the food may burn before 
it is baked through. For free circula- 
tion of warm air baking pans should 
not touch one another or the oven 
walls. Pans should be staggered when 
two shelves are used so no pan is di- 
rectly under another. 
Foods such as oven 
cakes and tender cuts of meat can be 
started in a cold oven. Foods requir- 
ing a preheated oven should not be put 
in the oven until the signal light in- 
dicates the oven is at the desired tem- 


pera ture. 


meals, sponge 





points on broilers 


Most ranges have a separate broil- 
ing unit at the top of the oven but 
some have a single heating unit which 
serves for both broiling and_ baking. 
Some ranges have separate broiling 
compartments. 

The broiler unit may be the open- 
type or tubular. In most ovens the 
broiling unit, as well as the baking 
unit, are removable for easy cleaning. 
One type of broiler has a special tem- 
pered-glass suspended under the coils of 
the broil unit. The glass keeps the spat- 
tering grease away from the hot coils 
and the shield slips out easily in two 
panels for cleaning. 

On some broilers the heat can be 
regulated but most broilers have one 
heat and temperature is regulated by 
changing the position of broiler pan. 
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points on using the broiler 


In broiling radiant heat does the 


cooking. Some broilers require pre- 
heating. During broiling, the door 
should be open several inches. Coun- 


ter-balanced doors are equipped with 
a stop for this purpose. 

For best results, steak should be at 
room temperature before broiling and 
the fat at the edges cut to prevent 
curling. A thin cut of meat should 
be placed closer to the broiler unit 
than a thick cut to obtain a_ nicely 
browned exterior without having the 
interior overcooked. Except where 
rare steaks are desired, moderate tem- 
peratures are preferred as the product 
will have less shrinkage and be more 
tender and juicy. A spatula should 
be used for turning the meat. 


care of the electric range 


Keeping the range clean is an easy 
task if done regularly. Before cleaning, 
switches should be off and electric units 
cool. Soap and water will clean the 
enamel. If acid foods are spilled, they 
should be wiped off immediately as they 
may dull the finish or discolor it. Harsh 
abrasives will also dull the finisst. Water 
should not be used on open coil units. 
Food spilled on surface units should 
be allowed to burn to carbon and then 
brushed off. If oven stains cannot be 
removed with soapy water, they should 
be rubbed with a solution of ammonia 
and water and a cloth saturated with 
ammonia left in the oven with the door 
closed for twenty minutes to an hour. 
Afterwards the oven should be washed 
again, 











been 


OW many times have 

given a lift by the beauty of a 

curved stem, a surge of inspiration 
by the subtle color of an arrangement 
of dried grasses? Have you recognized 
the psychological importance of having 
a spiritual catalyst in your classroom, 
something to lift you and _ your 
students from the plateau of emotional 
mediocrity? We give the child be- 
tween-meal snacks to renew his physical 
energy, but do we spend any thought 
on his emotional sustenance? 

Home economics supervisors have 
many times returned from a tour of 
the schools in their area, depressed by 
the lack of initiative shown by teach- 
ers in making their classrooms attrac- 
tive. A drab, unattractive room takes 
its toll in enthusiasm on the part of 
students and teacher alike. 

What can be done to give a class- 
room sparkle, to bring life and_ vi- 
brancy to it? Variety and beauty 
through color, line and design is one 
means of inspiring the student during 
her class hours and helping her to see 
the value of even one small center of 


you 





Inexpensive “collectors’ items” which any teacher can find 
make up these attractive dry arrangements. Note the use 
of pottery dishes, pine cones, dry twigs and green leaves 
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items 


cheer in her own home. ‘There are too 
many dingy old school buildings in use 
across the country. ‘They need a shot 
in the arm to revive them. 

The teacher who takes time to ac- 
cumulate accessories for a beauty spot, 
and either arranges one for herself or 
trains her students to do it, is building 
emotional stature, an appreciation of 
the finer things of life. It is easy to 
try to hide behind the cloak of “can’t 
afford to buy supplies,” but the cloak 
is transparent. There are many items 
that can be collected which will not 
cost a cent, can be kept in storage and 
then brought out a few at a time to 
combine in new and clever ways. 

“What can be collected without cost?” 
you ask. Gaily colored pottery dishes 
which are chipped and no longer suit- 
able for table use lose none of their 
splendor in color or contour when com- 
bined with other items in the beauty 
spot. A ten cent package of colored 
paper can be used over and over again 
as background or base for the unit. 
Swatches of fabric found in the scrap 
bag can be used for a dash of color or 





Gilded leaves are featured in these three arrangements. 
At left, all items are gilded. Center, gilded leaves are 
used with green ones; right, with colored balls and candle 


collectors 


By Florence V. Ritchie 
State College 
Chico, California 


design after they have been pressed 
and the edges pinked. Old sample 
books of wallpaper furnish material for 
screens, for background or for picture 
backing. Many magazines have repro- 
ductions of good paintings. 

Plans can also be made to use a few 
dollars of the department budget each 
year to add larger items such as pieces 
of pottery, vases, figurines, bookends, 
larger fabric swatches, candles, colored 
glass balls and place mats. <A few 
acquired at a time will eventually give 
a well stocked cupboard. 

Now let’s look at the items supplied 
by nature. While flowers are in bloom 
students can be encouraged to bring 
them to class and taught to arrange 
them. But as the season of bloom 
wanes it is necessary to make some 
other provision for color and unusual 
line. For that the collector’s instinct 
is an asset. It is necessary to view the 


products of nature with an eye for their 
classroom or home use. 
For the dry arrangements it is amaz- 
ing the variety of items that will work 
(Concluded on page 492) 
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VEGETABLE POTPOURRI 
IN RICE MOLD 








1 cup rice 1 tablespoons fortified margarine 
Salt to taste 1 tablespoon flour 
3 cups vegetables 1 cup vegetable liquor 


2 onions 
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METHOD OF PREPARATION DEMONSTRATION POINTERS 

If instant rice is used, follow the 
Pdirections on the package. . 
» Brown rice needs 40 to 60 minutes 

m cooking time. Converted rice can be 


ir Add thoroughly washed rice to rap- 
idly boiling water. Cook 15 to 20% 
E minutes or until tender. Wash in 
k hot water. Drain. Heat in 
shallow pan in oven, stirring #@used for extra food value. Rice 
occasionally, until dry and_ fluffy. @% i triples in bulk during cooking. 


Cook vegetables, if necessary. Used canned, fresh, frozen or 
If large, cut into bite size. } leftover vegetables. 


todd 








Melt fortified margarine. Add_ the @§ Browning the onion in this way flavors 
thinly sliced onion and cook until @§ the sauce and cooks the onion in a 


light brown. Remove onion slices. § single operation. 









This is a variation of the basic white 
auce recipe. All vegetables should 
be thoroughly coated with sauce. 


Mix flour and fat. Cook until } 
brown. Add salt, vegetable liquor. 4 
Heat until thick, stirring constantly. 
Add vegetables. 
“a 

Grease a metal or glass mold with mar- Me Arrange some vegetables outside rice 

garine. Pack rice in tightly. Un- Be ring as a garnish. Top vegetables 

mold on large plate or chop dish. Byggwith golden onion rings. 
Fill with vegetables. S™Serve immediately. 
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vevetables 


importance of minerals and vitamins was understood, nutritionists considered many 
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vegetables of little value as food; today, these same foods are rated dietary “musts 


1. DEFINITION 


Vegetables are herbaceous _ plants 
cultivated for food. There is no ex- 
act distinction between fruits and 
vegetables, but it has been legally held 
that vegetables are served during the 
main part of the meal while fruits are 
served for dessert. 


II. KINDS 


A. Seeds and pods—Includes corn, 
green beans, peas 

B. Leaves—Includes cabbage, spinach, 
parsley 

1. Tubers and _ roots—Includes _ pota- 
toes, beets, carrots 

D. Flowers—Includes_ broccoli,  cauli- 
flower 

. Fruit—Includes peppers, squash, to- 
matoes 

. Stems—Includes asparagus, celery 

x. Bulbs—Includes onions, garlic, leeks 


Il. NUTRITIVE VALUE 


A. Vegetables are found in three sec- 
tions of the Basic Seven food wheel: 
1. One large serving of green or yel- 
low vegetables daily is recommended. 
2. One or more potatoes and two 
servings of other fruits and vegetables 
are advised. 

3. Tomatoes, raw cabbage or raw 
greens are listed as alternates for 
oranges and grapefruit. 

B. Functions in the Body 
1. Roughage—Vegetables, like fruit, 
are an important source of indigest- 
ible cellulose which acts as a laxa- 
tive. 

2. Energy—The energy value varies 
from vegetable to vegetable. Leaf 
and stem vegetables tend to be very 
low in calories. Other vegetables 
like beans and potatoes are more im- 
portant as energy sources. Like 
fruits, vegetables are classified as to 
carbohydrate percentage for conven- 
ience in planning diabetic and 
obesity diets. 
3. Protein—Most vegetables are not 
important sources of protein. Dried 
legumes are higher in protein per 
serving than other vegetables. Soy 
beans contain good quality protein. 
4. Minerals—Vegetables are an im- 
portant source. 
a. Calcium—Collards, kale, ruta- 
bagas and turnips are very good 
sources. Beet greens, chard and 
spinach are not as good sources as 
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Chapter If TEACHER’S NOTEBOOK 


Cinderella of the nutrition world is the vegetable. Before the 


99 


they were once considered because 
of the presence of oxalic acid, 
which makes the calcium nutri- 
tionally unavailable. 
b. Iron—Mustard greens, — turnip 
greens and navy and kidney beans 
are very good sources. 
5. Vitamins—Vegetables are an im- 
portant source. 
a. Vitamin A—Leafy green vege- 
tables are an_ excellent source. 
Tomatoes and carrots are also very 
good sources. 
b. Thiamin—A small amount is 
present in many vegetables. Dried 
legumes are a_ good _ vegetable 
source. 
c. Vitamin C—Tomatoes are an ex- 
cellent and stable source. Peppers, 
broccoli and leafy vegetables are 
good sources. Potatoes are an im- 
portant source, especially in low in- 
come diets, because they are eaten 
in large quantities. 
d. Riboflavin—Green leaves are 
good sources. 


IV. BUYING AND STORAGE 


A. Forms 

1. Fresh 
a. Best buys are found at height 
of season. 
b. Sound vegetables are usually the 
wisest choice. The shopper should 
learn to distinguish between blem- 
ishes which affect eating quality 
and those which do not. 
c. Freshly picked vegetables are 
best. Enzymatic changes and _ loss 
of water cause vegetables to de- 
teriorate on standing. For exam- 
ple, sugars change to starch in sweet 
corn and peas. The vitamin con- 
tent (carotin, the B vitamins and 
ascorbic acid) decreases. 
Canned 
a. Vegetables may be packed in 
metal or glass jars. 
b. They may be prepared in dif- 
ferent ways (diced, whole, sliced, 
cream style, juices.) 
c. Certain label information is re- 
quired by federal law, including 
name of product, name and address 
of canner or distributor, net con- 
tents and other facts appropriate 
to specific products. These facts 
must be on all goods shipped in 
interstate commerce. In addition, 


(Continued on page 488) 
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A novel luncheon treat is scrambled eggs in bread baskets 


food from 


the baker 


By Patricia Appleyard 


N important trend in modern 

housekeeping methods is the great- 

er dependence on commercial 
sources for products which were once 
made entirely in the home. Foods from 
the baker—bread, pies, cakes, cookies, 
crackers—are examples. While home 
baking techniques are an important 
unit in foods courses, students should 
understand when it is best to buy these 
products already made and they should 
know enough about what is available to 
buy intelligently. 


Bread 

Bread is the most important food we 
buy from the baker. Americans eat 
a large amount of bread—an average of 
six slices per person per day, according 
to one study—and most of it is com- 
mercially made. Only a little over 
twelve per cent of the American house- 
wives bake bread today, an Industrial 
Survey report shows. 

The convenience of bakery bread is 
one of the reasons it has replaced the 
homemade variety. Making bread at 
home is a long and complicated proc: 
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Soft bread cubes are used in cranberry bread pudding 





Herb croutons add spice—literally—to this carrot soup 


ess and preparing enough for a family 
for a week is an all day job. 

The increased nutritive 
bread since the beginning of the en- 
richment program has made it a_val- 
uable source of certain minerals and 
vitamins. During the war, enrichment 
of white bread and flour with thiamin, 
riboflavin, niacin and iron was en- 
forced by law. ‘This made the white 
bread which most Americans prefer 
superior in nutritive value to breads 
made from less refined flours which 
retain more of the original nutrients. 


value of 


The wartime measures are no longer 
in force, but most of the bread and 
rolls sold today are. still 
Twenty-six states have laws requiring 
that all white flour and 
consumers in 
and many bakers in other places enrich 
their bread voluntarily. 

Bread is important also as an eco- 
nomical source of energy. A compari- 
son of the cost of bread with that of 
certain other foods has been made by 
the Baker’s Review. Bread costs .0110 
cents per 100 calories, compared to 


enriched. 


bread sold to 


those areas be enriched 


All photos courtesy American Institute of Baking 


.0165 for corn flakes, .0288 for bacon, 
0381 for milk. Each slice of white 
bread furnishes about 70 calories. 
Bread also contains calcium. Recent 
investigations by the American Insti 
tute of Baking indicate that the av 
erage amount is 400 milligrams pe 
pound or from 60 to 100 per cent more 
than is shown in most food tables. The 
study involved analyses of 258 market 
samples of sliced, wrapped bread from 


10 cities in 28 states and the District 
of Columbia. While the chief source 
of calcium in bread is milk, other 


sources include wheat flour, yeast foods 


used to stimulate yeast activity and 
give the dough better baking qualities, 
calcium salts used as anti-mycotics and 


the water used in making the dough 


Kinds of Bread 


In addition to regular white bread, 


there are many other types. One of the 


most important is whole wheat. Actu 

ally, little of this “whole wheat" bread 

is made entirely of whole wheat flour 

It may contain from 25 to 75 per cent 
(Continued on page 482) 
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nutrition 
high lights 


By Christine B. Clayton 


Formerly Dean of the School of Home Economies 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Recently Visiting Professor, Temple University 


HIGH plane of nutrition has al- 
ways been assumed to be a good 
defense against illness. There has 
been until recently little objective data 
to prove this assumption. However, 
it has been commonly observed that 


well nourished children seem to have 
fewer colds and fewer absences from 
school on account of illnesses. They 

é 


also seem to make quicker recovery 
from illnesses which they do have. 

In an investigation of this subject 
by K. Guggenheim and E. Buechler, 
reported in the Journal of Immunology 
58, 133 (1948), it was shown that quan- 
titative and qualitative variations in 
the protein of the diet made marked 
differences in the bactericidal power of 
body fluids. 

The experimental animals used were 
white rats, divided into four groups 
and fed diets containing 18, 9, 6 or 3 
cent of casein with rice starch, 
olive oil, salt mixture and vitamins for 
a period of four weeks. These animals 
were all injected intra-abdominally with 
5 ml. of a twenty-four hour broth 
culture of Salmonella typhimurium. 
Two hours later, the peritoneal fluid 
obtained and counts made of 
leucocytes. phagocytes and bacteria in 
the suspension. The number of ex- 
tracellular bacteria found in the fluids 
increased regularly and markedly as 
the casein content of the diets de- 
creased, This was definite indication that 
the bactericidal power of peritoneal 
fluid is diminished when there is a 
protein deficiency. Also, on low pro- 
tein diets there was a significant de- 
crease in the number of leucocytes. 

In this same study a comparison of 
the relative values of proteins from 
egg, meat, soy bean, peanut and maize 
in maintaining the bactericidal and 
phagocytic properties of the peritoneal 


per 


was 
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fluid was made. Each protein was fed 
as the sole protein on a 9 per cent 
level. Again marked differences were 
observed. The most effective protein 
was that of egg, followed in order by 
meat, casein, soybean, peanut and 
maize. Diets containing 9 per cent of 
egg or meat protein resulted in a bac- 
tericidal or phagocytic activity roughly 
equivalent to that obtained on a diet 
containing 18 per cent casein or soy 
bean protein; maize protein was lowest 
in value. 

In both the quantitative and quali- 
tative studies, the number of surviving 


bacteria was in inverse ratio to the 
weight increase which the protein 
source allowed. It therefore appears 


that the facility of promoting bac- 
tericidal properties of the peritoneal 
fluid corresponds roughly to the growth- 
promoting quality of the respective pro- 
teins. 

In this experiment the diet could be 
criticized for a deficiency of thiamin, 
riboflavin and vitamin A. The 
qualitative results would probably be 
changed if the diet were to be improved 
by additions of these essential vitamins. 
However, the results are conclusive in 
demonstrating the value of a high level 
of protein feeding for prevention of in- 
fection. Also, the importance of in- 
cluding in the diet the “complete” 
proteins is once more emphasized both 
for prevention of infection and for 
speedy recovery from illness. 


Progress in Nutrition 
on an International Plane 

Since the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization, now familiarly known as 
FAO, was formed in Quebec, Canada, 
in 1945, nutritionists have been watch- 
ing with interest the activities of the 
Nutrition Division. Forty-two coun- 
tries signed the original FAO consti- 
tution. Since that time its member- 
ship has grown to include fifty-eight. 
These nations bound themselves in the 
preamble of the constitution to collec- 
tive action aimed at “raising levels of 
nutrition and standards of living of the 
people under their respective jurisdic- 
tions, securing improvements in the 
production and distribution of food 
and agricultural products and bettering 
the conditions of rural populations.” 

This broad and inclusive program 
needed a special organization to carry 
out the nutritional activities which 
were then being organized on an in- 
ternational level. The Nutrition Di- 
vision was therefore formed, and Dr. 
W. R. Ackroyd was named director. 
He was qualified for this position both 
by his contributions to science and his 
experience in world problems of nu- 
trition acquired as a member of the 
Health Section of the League of Na- 


tions and as director of a nutrition 


research laboratory in India. 

One of the foremost tasks of FAO 
is that of keeping the world food sit- 
uation under review and preparing re- 
ports on this matter for the annual 
conference and for the meetings of 
the council. The Nutrition Division 
is intimately connected with the prep- 
aration of these reports, which 
must be based not only on food pro- 
duction statistics and trade, but also on 
all available data on the state of nu- 
trition of populations. 

The Nutrition Division has under- 
taken the preparation of tables of 
food values for international use. A 
preliminary set of tables covering cal- 
ories, fats and carbohydrates is alread 
in use and will be extended later to 
include minerals and vitamins. 

Diet surveys will be needed in 
various countries before an estimate of 
the necessary quantities can be made. 
It is obvious to experienced nutrition- 
ists that methods which are compar- 
able must be used in each country and 
that methods and techniques which 
have been found most satisfactory are 
the ones which should be used by all. 
A pamphlet is now being prepared by 
FAO on the Methodology of Diet Sur- 
veys, covering both techniques and in- 
terpretations. This will be an invalu- 
able aid in arriving at comparable re- 
sults. 

Nutritional status must also be as- 
sessed and the collaboration which will 
be needed to interpret correctly the 
results of physical examinations in all 
countries involved in the study will be 
tremendous. The diversified conditions 
under which people of the fifty-eight 
countries live will make this an ex- 
tremely difficult task, but one which can 
throw much light on the whole ques- 
tion of requirements for good nutri- 
tion. 

What has already been attempted 
by the Nutrition Division of FAO is 
a program which will last over many 
years and will not only be extensive 
but will give an opportunity for more 
intensive studies than have ever before 
been possible for the nutrition re- 
search worker. An educational pro- 
gram must follow and is already in its 
beginnings. 

Supplementary feeding programs will 
also be carried on wherever the diet 
survey shows the need. This will be 
done in cooperation with WHO, which 
aims to develop effective nutrition serv- 
ices in health departments with empha- 
sis on maternal health and child nutri- 
tion. 

The potential effects of this ambi- 
tious international program of nutri- 
tion are far-reaching. All of us hope 
that when adequate food can be sup- 
plied in every nation, a more peaceful 
world will be the ultimate result. 
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By Ruth B. Emhardt 
Home Economics Teacher 

Arsenal Technical High School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


BOY went past the cashier carry- 

ing three dishes of ice cream and a 

piece of pie on his tray. When he 
was questioned, he said very seriously 
that he had stomach trouble and had 
to be careful of what he ate. Behind 
him came a girl weighing close to 300 
pounds. Her lunch was three sand- 
wiches, mashed potatoes and gravy, 
baked beans and a piece of pie. 

Not all the high school pupils in the 
seven cafeteria lines chose their lunches 
so unwisely, but the percentage of poor 
meals was high—69 per cent according 
to the standards worked out for our 
lunchroom. 

Checking the lunch trays to see what 
students actually do eat was one of 
the first steps in Arsenal Technical 
High’s all-schoo] nutrition program. At 
our school, there are 5000 pupils, of 
whom about 3000 eat in the cafeteria. 
This group we hoped to influence di- 
rectly through the “Improve Your 
Lunch” campaign. The other 2000, who 
go home to eat or do not eat at all, 
we hoped to teach and inspire. 


Preparing for the Program 

Our all-school nutrition program 
was planned and supervised by a home 
economics teacher and her classes as a 
special assignment from the principal. 
Before the program was completed, 
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many other departments also had an ac- 
tive part in it. The interest of the 
principal was invaluable when the time 
came to call on other departments 
for cooperation. 

Plans for this type of program must 
be made carefully so that everything 
moves smoothly once the activities be- 
gin. We began planning a semester 
in advance. 

It was decided that the program 
should come as early in the fall as pos- 
sible, since it had been observed that 
pupils follow about the same menu pat- 
tern every day and we wanted to reach 
them before this pattern became too 
fixed. 

Our next problem was how to take 
our message to the entire student body. 
We decided that the best time to do 
this was during the fifteen minute roll 
call period. We then had to find an 
interesting introduction for the program 
and a catchy theme to carry it through. 
Here the class was consulted for ideas 
which would appeal to other pupils. 
We decided to revive Techlin, a little 
green gremlin with a red feather who 
first appeared on our campus last yean 
during a Good Manners program. No 
one had ever seen him, but during the 
manners program his lisping speech had 
often been heard approving or disap- 
proving what he saw. He had ap- 
parently fallen asleep in the school 
tower, so we decided to awaken him 
and set him to watching the pupils 
again, 

The last consideration was what in- 





that poor lunch habit 


formation to promote. Keeping two 
fundamentals of teaching in mind, we 
decided to select a few simple points 
and to present them over and over 
again in different ways. 

This was our basic plan. When it 
was organized, the ideas had to be 
sold to all the teachers taking part. 
Holding a staff of 300 teachers to a 
single idea required lots of head and 
leg work. I chose to supervise the en- 
tire program myself, thinking I could 
do it alone best. If I ever do this type 
of program again, I shall ask for a 
committee with representation from 
each department. We will plan the en 
tire program together and each repre- 
sentative will be responsible for the 
work done by his department. 


A Techlin Lunch 

The simplest way to insure good meals 
is to sell a plate lunch and nothing 
else. This would not work in our cafe- 
teria for many reasons. Besides, isn't 
selecting your own lunch a normal life 
problem? In our school each person 
selects what he wants from many 
choices. We are trying to promote a 
plate lunch special, but this idea has 
not yet been adopted. 

In setting up standard lunches based 
on conditions in our school, we did not 
try to regulate the amount of food 
needed. This would have been dif- 
ficult because the first of our four 
lunch periods starts at 10:45 and the last 
at 1:20. So our Techlin lunch was 


(Continued on page 481) 















Makes creamy 
Mashed 
Potato 
in just 

1 minute! 


French’s Instant Potato gives you top-quality 
potatoes pre-cooked by a special process that 
preserves the nutritional values and flavor. Simply 
add milk and water according to the easy directions 
on the package and you’ll have mashed potato in 
just 1 minute—smooth, fluffy, delicious every time. 
French’s Instant Potato combines easily with 
meat, fish or vegetable dishes. Try it for topping 
a meat or chicken pie . . . to make codfish cakes... 
or savory stuffed frankfurters. It can be quickly 
turned into a superb potato soup...makes delicious, 
lump-free cream sauces. You’ll be delighted with 
French’s Instant Potato. 
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PRE-COOKED 


Pota RICH IN FLAVOR 
and NOURISHMENT 
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CODFISH CAKES a oe 






STUFFED FRANKFURTE 


Makes these popular 
potato dishes 
quickly, easily with 


FRENCH’S 
INSTANT POTATO 





FREE! 


: _ 
| REGULAR SIZE PACKAGE oF | °"¢ free recipe boo 


2 conte ea “Dining Delights” — 
ane nee ; FRENCH’S ’ 32 pages in color 
See coupon in 
INSTANT — 


Service Section 








MUSTARD POTATO! 
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NOVEMBER school lunch menus 





























DATE SOUP....8¢ HOT DISH WITH MILK...... 25c SALADS..15¢ SANDWICHES..8c DESSERTS. .8c 
| Vegetable | Scalloped Noodles, Tomato and Bacon, Stuffed Peach | Barbecue | Mince Meat 
Beef Green Salad, Cheese Sandwich*, Plums | Jelly | Cobbler 
2 Cream of Tomato Juice, Beef. Pie with Vegetables, Green a Lettuce | Strawberry _ 
Celery | Strawberry Shortcake* Fruit and Nut | Shortcake 
| Oyster 'Cod Fillet, Mashed Potato, Baked| Molded Cran- | Fresh Salad | Pineapple Cake 
Chowder Tomato, Nut Bread*, Fruit Cup berry, Orange | American Cheese 
& Pea Tomato Juice, Creamed Dried Beef & | Grapefruit & am & Pickle | Devils Food 
— Baked Potato, Corn Muf- Orange | Lettuce Layer Cake 
in 
y | — Italian Spaghetti, Meat Balls, Green| Under the Sea Peanut Butter a | Apple Sauce Cake 
Chowder Salad, Hard Roll*, Apple Crisp | Pear | Jam | 
8 Cream of | Tomato Juice, Baked Beans, Frankfort,|Macaroni & | * Egg, Olive & | Macaroon Custard — 
Mushroom Cole Slaw, Brown Bread, Peach Cus- Vegetable Bacon | 
tard | Pimiento Cheese | 
we fo fae ; ee ee ee Bee eed Pat Re ashes 
& Tomato Roast Lamb, Mashed Potato, Gravy, Broc- Banana & | Cream Cheese & | Cottage Pudding, 
coli, Raisin Bread, Apple Sauce. Peanut Relish; Jam | Chocolate Sauce 
10 Potato & a Fruit Juice, Salmon Croquette, Cream | Flamingo | American Cheese - Cherry Pie as 
Leek Sauce, Peas, Bran Muffin* | 











| Tomato 











Chicken & 





Baked Omelet, ® Tomato Sauce, Green | Shredded Cab- | Deviled Ham & 


Cream Cheese 
| Peanut Butter 


| American Cheese 





| Jelly and Nut 


Cream Cheese & 





Spice Cake 


= 


Peach Pie o 


Vegetable Beans, Baked Apple, Roll* bage, Orange | 
14 Royal | Hamburg Patty, Baked Potato, Stewed | Gingerale 
Cheese Tomato, Butterscotch Pudding, Roll* | 
| | | 
15 Alphabet | Chicken Fricassee on Rice, Tomato Salad, '* Stuffed 


| Gingerbread* Prune 


| é Vegetable | Roast Fresh Pork, Mashed Potato, Gravy, Jellied Peach : 


| Gingerbread, 
Whipped Cream 


Bacon; Jam 


| Fresh Salad 


Squash, Apple Sauce, Roll* & Cheese 


| 
| Tomato 














{7 Onion |Creamed Cod Fish on Parsley Potato, | Carrot & 'Tuna Salad i* Butterscotch Pie 
Buttered Beets, Peaches, % Congo Raisin Nut Bread, 
Bars* Marmalade | 
| | | | 
20 Tomato | American Chop Suey, Tossed Salad, Hard | Apple & | Sliced Tongue |Lemon Tart 
| Roll*, Fruit Cup Pineapple | Cheese & Jelly | 
21 Cream of | Turkey a la King on Biscuit*, Peas, | Stuffed | Lettuce | Squash Pie 
| Corn Cranberry-Apple Relish, Chocolate| Celery | American Cheese | 
| 


| Cooky 


| 








Vhanksgiving Holiday 








aT) ec 


28 | Cabbage 


| Cheese Strata*, Bacon Strip, Green Salad, | Stuffed 
| Plum Crisp Pepper 


| Scalloped Potato and Frankfort, Carrot | Cranberry & 
Strips, Bread and Butter Sandwich,; Orange 
Queen Ann Cherries | 


| Tomato 
|Luncheon Meat 

| een - la ee 
| Cheese and Pickle 
| Jelly 


* Plum Crisp 


| 


Chocolate 
Cream Pie 





& Raisin 


Lima Beans, Fruit Gelatin 





Potatoes, String Beans, Roll*, Choco- 
late Pudding 
| | 


|Pot Roast, Gravy, Mashed Potato, Roll*, | Apple, Carrot 
| 


| Baked Ham, Raisin Sauce, Candied Sweet | Tomato Aspic 


| Chocolate 
| Chip Cake 


| 
| 
- 
| Lettuce; Cream 

| Cheese & Date 


| Sardine and Egg | Queen Pudding 
| Fresh Slaw | 








*Fortified margarine served with all breadstuffs. 
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and quantity recipes 


y Marion L. Cronan 


Director of School Lunch 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


Note: These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal Lunch Pattern. They are served as B Lunches in the 
Brookline Elementary Schools by reducing the protein to one ounce, fruit or vegetable to 4% cup and fortified margarine 
to one teaspoon. Milk is served with both A and B Luncher. To encourage sale of hot plate a simple dessert is often 











served with the meal. These recipes have been tested in the Brookline Schools. 


x Plum Crisp 


2 #10 cans purple plums 2 tsp. nutmeg 

4 cups sifted flour 1 Ib. butter or 

4 cups sugar fortified margarine 

2 tsp. salt 2 qts. graham cracker crumbs 


Drain the plums. Pit and arrange in a greased 
baking dish. Mix flour, sugar, salt and nutmeg. 
Cut in butter or margarine until mixture is 
crumbly. Add graham cracker crumbs. Sprinkle 
mixture over plums. Bake in 350° oven for 40 
minutes. 50 servings. . 


* Stuffed Prune Salad 


1 cup cream cheese 
1 qt. raisins 


5 qts. prunes 
1 qt. cottage cheese 


Soak the prunes in a small amount of hot wate 
until soft, Slit prunes and remove pits. Mix cot- 
tage cheese with cream cheese. Add raisins. Fill 
prune center with stuffing. Serve on chopped cab- 
bage or shredded lettuce. 50 servings. 


* Congo Bars 
3 Ibs. melted shortening 1% tbsp. salt | 
5% Ibs. brown sugar, packed 2 qts. chopped walnuts 
24 eggs 2 qts. chocolate chips 
5% qts. sifted flour 3 tbsp. vanilla 
6% thsp. baking powder 


Combine melted shortening and brown sugar. Cool. 
Add eggs two at a time, beating thoroughly after 
each addition. Add sifted flour, baking powde 
and salt. Add nuts, chocolate chips and vanilla. 
Blend thoroughly. Spread evenly in well greased 
pans, Bake at 350° about 20 to 25 minutes, 50 
servings. 
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* Tomato Sauce 
2 thsp. sugar 14 cup onions 
11% tbsp. salt %% cup fat 


34 cup flour 
114 cups tomato paste 
1 qt. water 


, 
t 
, 

4 tbsp. horse-radish 
1 tbsp. lemon juice 


Blend sugar, salt, flour. Add gradually to tomato 
paste, mixing thoroughly, Gradually add water, 
then onions and fat. Simmer until thickened, stir- 
ring constantly. Add horse-radish and lemon juice. 
A dash of Tabasco or A-] sauce may be added. 50 
servings. 


* Egg, Olive and Bacon Sandwiches 


20 hard cooked eggs, chopped 1 cup mayonnaise 
2 cups cooked chopped bacon % cup French 

\% cup stuffed olives, chopped dressing 
1 tbsp. salt 50 slices bread 


Combine hard cooked eggs with bacon and olives. 
Add salt and dressings. Mix well. Spread on 
bread using #30 scoop. 50 servings. , 


* Butterscotch Pie 
8 cups brown sugar 1% cups butter 

1% cups cornstarch 31% cups eggs, separated 
1 tbsp. salt 14 cup gelatin dissolved 


3 cups dried milk in 4% cup water 


3 qts. water 1 tbsp. vanilla 
Mix first four ingredients in top of double boiler. 
Add 2 cups water and mix until smooth. Add 2 
more quarts water. Cook, stirring constantly, un 


til thick. Add butter. Add remaining 2 cups 
water to beaten egg yolks. Stir some of hot mix- 
ture into egg mixture. Add to mixture in double 


boiler. Cook covered 10 minutes, stirring occasion- 
ally. Remove from heat. Add _ gelatin. Cool. 
Add vanilla. Pour into baked pie shells. Cover 
with meringue. Bake at 350° 12 to 15 minutes on 
until brown. 50 servings. 





— 
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ITH the international situation 
again becoming serious, we can 
probably expect a renewed inter- 
est in industrial feeding. Last summer, 
the American Medical Association an- 
nounced a simple three point program 
by which industrial concerns can im- 
prove the nutrition of their workers. 

The program includes: 

1. Making sure that plant feeding fa- 
cilities are used so that the food avail- 
able to workers is well selected and pre- 
pared in the light of modern nutrition- 
al research. 

2. Supporting nutritional research. 

3. Sponsoring campaigns on how to 
select a good diet. 

These measures are superior to the 
mass administration of vitamins, the 
AMA points out. The latter practice 
is nutritionally unwise because special 
vitamins cannot take the place of na- 
tural foods in achieving satisfactory 
nutrition. For more comments on this 
subject see Christine Clayton's Nutri- 
tion High Lights, September 1950. 


Trapping Riboflavin 

Milk is an important source of ribo- 
flavin, a vitamin which is destroyed by 
light. Clear glass milk bottles hasten 
this destruction. With these facts in 
mind, the Borden Company is replac- 
ing its clear bottles with light brown, 
bottles in several cities. If customers 
react favorably to the new bottles, Bor- 
den may eventually use them through- 
out the country. 


New Foods to Try 

The American’s evolving taste in 
food can be attributed to many causes, 
but one of the important ones is the 
constant search of food manufacturers 
and producers for new flavors to please 
the palate, for a closer approach to the 
ideal in familiar products and for more 
convenience in the use of all foods. 
Recent new developments are the fol- 
lowing: 

Sherbet Mix: The new Junket sherbet 
mix comes in three  flavors—lemon, 
orange and imitation raspberry. It is 
made with milk and water or all milk, 
or water and fruit juice. 

Hot Dog Relish: The kind of relish 
which was once available only at pub- 
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lic hot dog stands can now be _ pur- 
chased in consumer size containers, The 
mixture contains onion, peppers and 
cauliflower with prepared mustard and 
spices, and is called Sugar ’n Spice 
Hot Dawg Relish. 

New Chicken Flavors: Gourmets in 
some sections are having an opportuni- 
ty to taste something new in chicken. 
The familiar fowl has been bred in two 
different combinations to produce two 
new delicacies. One is the pheasant- 
chicken, which is one-sixteenth pheasant 
and has an interesting gamey flavor. 
The second new bird is a cross between 
a Maylay game cock and a Rock Corn- 
ish domestic hen. It was originally de- 
veloped as a novelty bird to substitute 
for guinea hen during its off months. 


Frozen Tomato Juice 

A new frozen tomato juice concen 
trate will probably be available in your 
local groceries soon. This product 
not only retains the fresh tomato juice 
flavor, but also has a standardized vita- 
min C content. Enough has been 
added so that every four-ounce serving 
provides a minimum day’s adult re- 
quirement. This Birds Eye-Snider prod- 
uct, which will be available in No- 
vember in most parts of the country, 
can serve as an ingredient in sauces, 
soups and other dishes in addition to 
its basic use as a juice. 


Richest Vitamin C Source? 

The West Indian cherry may turn 
out to be the richest natural source 
of vitamin C known. Puerto Rican 
scientists have found that one part of 
the cherry juice added to nine parts 
of other juices low in vitamin C makes 
a pleasant blend containing more vita- 





Note how tunnels develop as strokes 
used in mixing the batter increase. 
This General Electric photo shows 
why modern recipes are so precise 


What's going on in foods 


BY PATRICIA APPLEYARD 


min C than the average orange juice. 
They also suggest the possibility of 
using West Indian cherry juice to pro- 
duce crystalline vitamin C economical- 
ly. The cherry, a little deep red fruit 
which grows wild in Puerto Rico and 
other tropical and sub-tropical regions, 
is made up of five or six small seeds 
and is more like a berry than the fa- 
miliar cherry of the United States. 


Special Tuna Fish 

Two special types of canned tuna 
fish were recently developed by the Van 
Camp Laboratories. They are a strained 
tuna fish for babies and a dietetic pack 
without oil or salt for persons on 
special diets. The strained baby food 
is made of light meat and packed in 
distilled water with very little salt 
added. Dietetic tuna is also packed in 
distilled water rather than the usual 
fish or vegetable oil. In addition, some 
of the natural oil has been extracted 
and the product has a low sodium and 
cholesterol content. It is suggested for 
low salt and reducing diets. Both varie- 
ties are packed under Chicken of the 
Sea and White Star brand names. 


Food Flashes 
e Live lobster is now being wrapped in 
cellophane. Nestled in a bed of pars- 
ley or seawater vegetation and enclosed 
in the special Sylvania paper, the lob- 
ster will live as long as four days. ‘The 
cellophane keeps the lobster from direct 
contact with the ice in which it is 
often shipped and also prevents it from 
drying out. 
e Alayam, a new brittle candy orig- 
inated by the Alabama Agricultural 
Experiment Station, is really sweet po- 
tatoes in disguise. The confection, 
which has been found highly acceptable 
in nationwide consumer tests, is made 
of sweet potato puree, finely ground 
coconut and sugar. 
e A new non-caloric sweetener called 
sucaryl sodium has been developed. At 
the Abbott Laboratories where the 
product originated, it is claimed that 
sucaryl can be used in cooking with- 
out loss of sweetness and that it does 
not have the bitter aftertaste common- 
ly associated with saccharine. 
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Use Tested Techniques 
Choose A Dependable Baking Powder 






















The Consumer Service Department 
of Standard Brands, Makers of Royal Baking Powder, 
s Presents 


A NEw TESTED TECHNIQUE 


“BAKING WITH BAKING POWDER” 
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Consumer Service Department 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 
ROYAL CREAM OF TARTAR BAKING POWDER FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
BLUE BONNET MARGARINE CHASE & SANBORN COFFEE 
CHASE & SANBORN INSTANT COFFEE PRODUCT TENDER LEAF BRAND TEA 
TENDER LEAF BRAND INSTANT TEA PRODUCT ROYAL PUDDINGS 
ROYAL TAPIOCA PUDDINGS ROYAL GELATIN DESSERTS 


A Copy Of “Royal Cakes” 
—Latest Version Of Royal’s 
Traditional Recipe Book— 
Free To Home Economists. 
40 pages of cake lore bound 
in long-wearing cover. 
Yours for the asking. Write 
to Standard oo 4 Inc., 
595 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


If You Haven’t Received 
Your Copy Of “Baking 
With Baking Powder,” See 
The Order Blank In Coupon 
Section ForThis FreeTested 
Technique. 
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HIS is the time of year to give 

some thought to putting away sum- 

mer clothes which can be used again 
next year. ‘There are two important 
things to remember: (1) All articles 
should be clean; and (2) they should 
be properly packed for storage. 

Cottons. linens, washable rayons and 
woolens should be completely washed 
with good soap or synthetic detergent, 
dried but not starched or ironed, folded 
carefully avoiding sharp creases and 
then stored in boxes, drawers, chests or 
bags in a dark, dry place to prevent 
mildew. Each container should be la- 
beled so garments will be easily found 
next season. 

Rayons, silks or woolens which can- 
not be washed should be dry cleaned 
and packed in boxes (woolens with a 
moth preventive) or hung on padded 
hangers and placed in dress or suit 
bags. Sweaters and socks can be 
stored in quart glass jars. Many of the 
first class dry cleaning establishments 
treat woolens to a moth-proofing proc- 
ess. ‘This is well worth the expense. 

Stuff hats. shoes and handbags with 
old cloths or paper after they are 
cleaned so they will hold their shape 
during storage in labeled boxes. 

Be sure beach apparel is washed 
thoroughly, is free from sand and 
worth keeping for another season. Rub- 
ber bathing caps may be dusted with 
bath powder to prevent sides sticking 
together. 

You probably know all of this, too. 
It is just a reminder. 


Clothing Survey Yields Data 

A survey now being carried on by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture will give some long wanted in- 
formation about consumer stocks of 
clothing. The supplies of clothing 
people have in their wardrobes are an 
important part of our national wealth. 
In a series of reports, a statistical pic- 
ture is given of clothing owned by some 
500 families in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul and for comparison by 88 families 
in Birmingham, Alabama, and by about 
$00 farm families in two rural counties 
near the Minnesota twin cities. 

There has been little information 
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available about the clothes families keep 
on hand, buy, remodel and make at 
home. The results of this survey will 
be of interest to market analysts and 
to teachers and others who need cloth- 
ing facts and figures in planning edu- 
cational, welfare and similar programs. 
Also interested in the data are house 
planners who lack information on how 
much storage space is needed for family 
clothing. 

The first report, just issued, deals 
with the number of usable garments 
owned by persons of different ages in 
the Minneapolis and St. Paul fami- 
lies. Copies of the report on Studies 
of Family Clothing Supplies can be 
secured by writing to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Econom- 
ics, Family Economics Division, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Button, Buttons 

Buttons have come into their own 
in 1950. Decorative as well as useful, 
there is a button to suit every whim. 
Many buttons made from materials that 
do not stand the rigors of washing and 
ironing have stud backs, so they may 
be removed when the garment is to be 
cleaned or laundered. Rhinestones, 
pearls, colored enamel, gold, silver and 
plastic formed like tiny pieces of fruit 
are just a few of the types of fancy 
buttons which will give your winter 
wardrobe a new look. For your shirt- 
waist dresses, studs and cuff-links to 





Marking scallops is only one use 
for the Dritz “tailor-ette.” The 
new sewing tool, which measures 
and marks simultaneously, can be 
used for hemlines and buttonholes 


What's going on in textiles 


BY DOROTHY S. DAY 


match are sold in sets. We have also 
noticed that buttons are used for trim- 
mings as well as fastenings and that 
many hats are garnished with button 
ornaments. <A neat trick is to loop 
your veil around button trims. 

To lighten the burden of sewing on 
buttons, the new pin-on swivel button 
may be the answer. In standard sizes 
and colors, it is available in metal, plas- 
tic, suede, leather and mother-of-pearl. 
The button is held securely by a safety 
clasp and the swivel lessens the wear 
and tear on coat or dress. 


Clothes Make the Man 

Knitwear to make for the man is 
completely described in the Columbia 
Knitting Yarn Men’s Book. You can 
knit any kind of sweater, vest, short 
or long sox, ski helmet, mittens or 
tie, not to mention booties for his 
Each design has 
been selected and approved by an all- 
male jury as the “fashions men like 
to wear and want women to knit for 
them.” It is not too early to start 
on personalized gifts for Christmas. 


favorite golf clubs. 


Three Pieces—Two Skirts 
One of the new Butterick Company 
patterns is a Paris inspired skirt which 
is really two skirts in one. It has a 
basic back section and two interchange- 
able apron-like front sections. The 
double-apron skirt is a “Quick and 
Easy” style with only two main_pat- 
tern pieces and no side seams. Why 
not make two aprons in one fabric and 
a third to contrast, then combine them 
as the occasion demands? (If you can- 
not understand this description, see the 

September Butterick Pattern Book.) 


Did You Know? 

That the famous Queen Elizabeth 
of England owned 3,000 gowns? She 
is credited with having special rooms 
in which to hang them, the forerunner 
of our clothes closets. In fact, Rich- 
mond Palace was called the Queen's 
Wardrobe because it was filled with 
gowns no longer in use. ‘To this day 
some of the houses on the palace green 
in Richmond, London, are known as 
Wardrobe Row. 
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Popular Reeorded Fabrie and 






Clothing Projects for Teens! 


Simply turn on the record player and the sewing 
lesson begins! Ten popular projects, all brought to 
you on records, provide your classes with interest- 
ing and stimulating sewing sessions. Each consists 
of a phonograph record (78 R. P. M.) of dramatized 
dialogue . . . a printed teaching plan for you... . 
individual lesson sheets for your students. 


Projects devoted to the making of specific articles 


cover one or more basic sewing techniques... To help make your teaching easier, Celanese would 
such essentials as cutting, shirring, binding. The like to send you these recorded sewing projects. 
others deal with textiles and fabrics . . . their selec- They’re sure to prove instructive, effective, helpful. 
tion and care. , Just fill in the order blank below. 


CELANES E. CORPORATION Oo F AM ERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Celanese Corporation of America Date 





180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me the Celanese Recorded Fabric and Clothing projects checked below. 
(Indicated next to each project requested, is scheduled date of class use.) In return for their 
free availability. | agree to return the recordings in good condition within seven days after 
classroom use, prepaying the return postage. 
(Allow 30 days for shipment) 
1. Cartwheel Skirt — 6. Luncheon Set : ee ee 





. Fabric and Clothing Care 


NX 


2. Tie-on Blouse- 





3. Textile Fibers ; 8. Ruffled Petticoat — 





9. Synthetic Textiles ee ee 





4, Good Grooming Cape sca 


























5. Fabric Selection— : 10. Scarves na 

Required number of student instruction sheets needed for each 
NAME —_—— Se 
SCHOOL. ADDRESS. ee elec 
CITY ener: ZONE rie STATE ‘ 
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ECORATIVE screens are in the 

home furnishings picture again. 

They are being used for practical 
as well as decorative purposes. 

One of the big reasons for their come- 
back was the housing shortage. Screens 
provided an inexpensive way to acquire 
some privacy in overcrowded living 
quarters and to hide makeshift kitchens 
and closets. During this high demand 
period manufacturers have developed 
many attractive versions of the fold- 
ing screen. One outstanding style is 
a screen of molded plywood which rip- 
ples rather than folds to the desired 
width and rolls back into a ten-inch 
unit. Another flexible, frameless type 
is woven of split bamboo or wood 
splints of cedar or birch. Woven cane 
screens framed in panels and hinged 
together in three, four or five sections 
is another type. More elegant are the 
panel screens of sparkling mirror glass 
which may be unadorned or _hand- 
decorated. 


Better Laundering 

For greater soil removal in domestic 
washing machines, the machines should 
be given lighter loads. This was con- 
cluded from experiments done in the 
household equipment laboratories of 
the USDA. Nineteen machines were 
tested. These included automatic, semi- 
automatic and nonautomatic types. Ac- 
cording to manufacturers’ directions, 
loads for the various machines usually 
ranged up to nine pounds maximum. 
In general, however, loads of six or 
seven pounds resulted in better soil 
removal and more even washing. 


Carpet Sweeper, Too 

Just being introduced on the market 
is the Lewyt “101” rug nozzle attach- 
ment—a brand new idea in vacuum 
cleaners. This attachment is a carpet 
sweeper when not used with the vac- 
uum cleaner. When the rug nozzle is 
attached to the cleaner for vacuuming 
rugs, it has the double action of a re- 
volving brush and high suction. The 
self-cleaning, revolving brush  auto- 
matically adjusts to the nap of the 
rug. Low-slung, it will go under the 
lowest furniture and weighs only about 
half the weight of an ordinary sweeper. 
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Dirt collected in the attachment during 
carpet sweeping is automatically sucked 
into the vacuum cleaner when the at- 
tachment is connected for vacuuming. 

Another new accessory featured by 
Lewyt is the Step Saver, a gray metal 
“dolly” designed to hold the Lewyt 
Vacuum cleaner and the four attach- 
ments most used in housecleaning. It 
rolls easily on four rubber casters and 
is encircled by a rubber bumper so 
it cannot mar furniture or baseboards. 


Gusseted Food Bags 


Plastic bags patterned after the paper 
bags used by grocers are available for 
the storage and protection of perishable 
foods. These gusseted Plastipac bags 
accommodate everything from a turkey 
to a cube of butter, giving moisture- 
proof protection to the most irregular 
shaped food item. Made of Bakelite 
polyethlene plastic, they are said to be 
resistant to stains and not to absorb 
vegetable odors or permit them to be 
transmitted from one food to another. 
Soap and water keeps them clean and 
they can be used again and again. They 
are available in various sizes. Marcor, 
Inc., Evanston, Illinois is the manufac- 
turer, 


Product Briefs 
@ Kloz-A-Lite gives automatic lighting 
in closets. This inexpensive unit is 
easily installed in the upper corner 
of the door frame and its cord plugged 
into the nearest convenience outlet. 
The action of the closet door on its 
push button causes the light to go 





The Lewyt vacuum-carpet sweeper 


i TI Daa 
what's going on in the home 


on when the door is opened and go oft 
when the door is closed. A 25, 40 or 
60-watt bulb may be used in the socket. 
Slater Appliances, Inc. is the manufac- 
turer. 

@ Sahara Canister keeps foods such as 
potato chips, pretzels, cookies and crack- 
ers in their most edible state—crisp and 
dry. This is accomplished by a dry- 
ing material enclosed in the lid. When 
the “drying’’ substance changes from 
blue to pale pink, and it can be seen 
through the indicator window inside 
the lid, it needs rejuvenating. The 
aluminum cover must then be placed 
in a moderate oven for twenty to thirty 
minutes. The manufacturer is the J. 
H. Young Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

e A pie plate that catches the overflow 
of juice from its baking pie is the Juice- 
Well of the United Aircraft Products, 
Inc., New York City, This 9 by I 1/16 
inch aluminum plate has an outside rim 
forming a well which catches the juice. 
e The tedious forming of clover-leaf 
and fan tan rolls is eliminated with a 
Kesco Roll Cutter. Made of red Tenite 
plastic, it has three blades on one side 
for clover-leaf rolls and four on the 
other for fan-tan rolls. The operation 
is simply to flatten the dough in each 
muffin cup, dip the cutter in flour and 
push the cutter to the bottom of the 
cup and rotate back and forth. This is 
a product of Kesco Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
e According to the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration of the USDA, to 
save electricity and money light bulbs 
should be changed when they look dark 
under the glass and not allowed to 
continue burning until they go out. A 
dingy bulb, due to bits of filament 
which break off and are deposited on the 
glass, may give off only about half as 
much light as a new bulb and yet use 
about the same amount of current. 

e Career girls living alone and small 
families will be interested in the new 
small model Mirro-Matic Pressure Pan. 
It has a capacity of 214 quarts—ideal 
for vegetables, flat cuts of meat and 
roasts under 314 pounds. Four half- 
pint Mason jars can be accommodated 
for pressure canning. This is a prod- 
uct of the Aluminum Goods Manufac- 
turing Company, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
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FREE— new cllustrated 


student circular 


Available in quantity. Provides complete, concise “how- 


to” text on the proper maintenance of asphalt and rubber 


tile flooring. 


Included in the circular is information about various 


kinds of wax finishes, why a specific type is recom- 


mended for these particular surfaces and the problems 


which develop when the wrong type of wax is used. Send 


for enough circulars for all your classes or homemakers’ 


clubs. You'll find the coupon on page 494, 


Consumer Education Department 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC, 


Racine, Wisconsin 


‘Johnson's’, Glo-Coot’’ and ‘'Glo-Coater'’ 


are trademarks of §. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
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Floor Waxing Kit for 25¢ 


(retail value $1.25) 


Consists of newly designed wax ap- 
plier, the “Glo-Coater”’, with two che- 
nille pads, removable for washing, and 
a can of self polishing wax. 

This special offer is made so that 
you may demonstrate or test this new 
applier with self polishing wax. The 
“Glo-Coater” (retail value 98°) is 
currently being offered to homemakers 
for 49° with the purchase of a pint or 
larger size Glo-Coat. Coupon on p. 494. 
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food from the baker 


(Continued from page 469) 


whole wheat, the rest white. Such 
bread provides fewer vitamins and 
minerals than enriched white bread. 
Real 100 per cent whole wheat bread 
is firm and compact. 

Boston brown bread is made of wheat 
flour, corn meal and rye flour and 
flavored with molasses. It sometimes 
contains seedless raisins. The loaves 
may be either steamed or baked and 
are usually cylindrical. 

Gluten bread is used by those on 
special diets where starchy foods must 
be limited. It is made from gluten 
flour, which contains very little starch. 

Knackebrod is a sort of hard tack 
made from whole-rye meal. It is usually 
sold in large, round, thin pieces. 

Matzoth is unleavened bread made 
from flour and water. It is usually 


shaped into large round biscuits and 
is quite thin and brittle. 

Pumpernickle bread is a coarse rye 
bread made with whole rye meal and 
a small amount of wheat flour of the 
darker grades. 

Rye bread is made from rye flour 
and white flour. 

Salt rising bread is leavened by a 
fermenting mixture of warm milk, salt 
and corn meal. It has a characteristic 
cheesy odor and flavor. 

Vienna bread and rolls are baked 
in steamy ovens. ‘The steam forms a 
coat of moisture which results in the 
characteristic glazed crust. 


Bread Uses in Cooking 
The most popular use for bread will 
probably always be just plain bread and 
butter with its variations of toast and 
French toast, but it is not the only one. 
Bread in the form of crumbs or cubes 
can make many foods taste better. Soft 


crumbs are made from bread two days 
old. They are used in making Brown 
Betty, as topping for casseroles, for 
bread stuffing for chicken or vegetables. 
They are made by shredding bread into 
crumbs with fingers or a fork. If the 
bread is too dry to be shredded in this 
way, it is too dry to use as soft crumbs. 

Drier bread can be made into bread 
cubes, which are used as croutons or 
bread sticks. The cubes or sticks can 
be buttered or seasoned with spices and 
toasted in the oven until a delicate 
brown. They can also be used without 
toasting for thickening tomatoes or 
making bread pudding. 

Very dry bread which shatters when 
broken is used to make dry bread 
crumbs. These are suitable for coat- 
ing only. Bread can be oven dried to 
make these crumbs, then ground in 
the meat grinder or crushed with a roll- 
ing pin. The crumbs should be stored 
in a tightly covered container. 





Five ways to use leftover bread 


By Edna Heyward 


What to do with bread left over from large department functions is a prob- 
lem many homemaking teachers have faced. Miss Heyward was confronted 
with it last year after a tea given by her pupils at a New York State Training 
School for Girls. The next summer while doing graduate work at Cornell 


University, she developed and tested these five recipes for leftover bread 


Walnut Drop Cookies 

1 cup sifted all-purpose flour 
14 teaspoon salt 
1% cup toasted bread crumbs 
4 cup butter or fortified margarine 
34 cup sugur 

2 eggs 

14 teaspoon vanilla 

1 teaspoon walnut flavor 
144 cup milk 


Sift together flour and salt. Mix 
bread crumbs with one-fourth cup flour. 
Cream butter and sugar. Add eggs and 
beat until a smooth paste is formed. 
Add three-fourths cup flour to mixture; 
beat well. Add flour and bread crumb 
mixture. Drop from teaspoon on 
greased baking sheet and bake in mod- 
erate oven (375°F) 8 to 10 minutes. 
Makes two and one half dozen cookies. 


Butter Crumb Macaroons 
3 egg whites 

Salt 
4 cup powdered sugar 
4 cup granulated sugar 
4 cup untoasted bread crumbs 
cup shredded coconut 
teaspoon almond extract 
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Beat egg whites until frothy. Sprin- 
kle salt over top and beat until stiff. 
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Gradually beat in one-eighth cup pow- 
dered sugar and one-eighth cup granu- 
lated sugar. Mix bread crumbs and 
shredded coconut with remainder of 
sugar. Fold in beaten egg whites. Add 
flavoring. Drop from a teaspoon on 
greased baking sheet and bake in a 
moderate oven (350°F.) 15 to 20 min- 
utes. Makes 2 dozen. 


Bread Crumb Lemon 
Nut Cookies 


cup sifted all purpose flour 


- 


14 teaspoon salt 

14 cup chopped raisins 

4 cup chopped walnuts 

cup toasted bread crumbs 
cup sugar 

cup butter 

eggs, well beaten 

teaspoon grated lemon rind 
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teaspoon lemon juice 
teaspoon almond flavor 


Sift together flour and salt. Mix half 
flour with raisins, nuts and bread 
crumbs. Cream butter and sugar until 
soft and fluffy. Add eggs. Beat. Mix 
in one-half cup sifted flour. Add flour 
and nut mixture. Add flavoring. Drop 
from teaspoon on lightly greased baking 
sheet. Bake in moderate oven (375°F.) 
12 to 15 minutes. Makes 3 dozen. 


Butter Crumb Layer Cake 
cups sifted cake flour 
teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon salt 

cup toasted bread crumbs 

cup butter 

cups sugar 

eggs, separated 

cup milk 
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Sift together flour, baking powder 
and salt. Mix flour and crumbs to- 
gether. Cream butter. Beat in sugar 
until fluffy. Add beaten egg yolks. Add 
flour and crumb mixture. Gradually 
fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. Bake 
in moderate oven in 2 pans (9 inch) 
at 375°F. for about 25 minutes. 


Bread Crumb 
Uncooked Fruitcake 
cup butter 
cup firmly packed brown sugar 
cup powdered sugar 
cup orange juice 
cup cherry juice 


_ 
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cup toasted bread crumbs 

cup chopped dates 

cup finely chopped figs 

Grated rind of 4% candied orange 
Grated rind of 4% candied lemon 
14 cup nuts, chopped fine 

14 cup finely chopped citron 

1 cup seedless raisins, chopped fine 
§ teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

14 teaspoon ginger 


Cream butter. Beat in sugar. Add 
juices. Mix in crumbs, fruit and spices. 
Pack mixture in loaf pan lined with wax 


paper. Let stand in refrigerator for 
three days. Slice and serve like fruit 
cake. 
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Sandwiches—plain and fancy—are an- 
other popular use for bread. Cold 
sandwiches go into lunch boxes, hot 
ones make a simple but hearty lunch 
or supper, and dainty tea sandwiches 
tempt delicate afternoon tea appetites. 


Other Bakery Products 

Important as bread is, it is just 
one of many bakery products. Sweet 
rolls, plain rolls, cakes, pies, cookies and 
crackers are just a few of the dozens 
of good things sold by the baker. Even 
among these, there are dozens of varie- 
ties. For example, among the kinds of 
coffee cake are braided coffee ring, 
streusel coffee cake, honey coffee cake, 
filled coffee ring, stollen cake. 

All of these bakery foods offer con- 
venience to the busy homemaker. Each 
is delicious as it comes from the store, 
but many can be used in other ways, 
too. Here are a few ideas. 

1. Sliced bananas or other fruit can 
be served between slices of French toast 
with a topping of maple sirup, jelly or 
whipped cream. The toast itself can 
be browned in the oven as well as on 
top of the stove. 

2. A baker’s unfrosted cake can be 
decorated quickly by placing a_ lacy 
paper doily on top of the cake and then 
sprinkling confectioners sugar on it. 





The doily pattern will be formed on the | 


cake. 

3. Broken cookies can be rolled into 
crumbs and stored in a covered jar for 
use in custard pudding, blanc mange 
or fruit betty or as a pie crust. 

4. A French toasted doughnut  sun- 
dae can be made by splitting a dough- 
nut in half, dipping in a mixture of egg, 
milk and cinnamon and frying until a 
golden brown. It may be served with 
ice cream and topped with maple sirup. 


Storage 

Bakery products are best kept in a 
clean bread box. The container should 
be washed, scalded and air dried twice 
a week in winter and every other day 
in summer. Bread should be kept at 
room temperature—away from appli- 
ances such as ranges and clothes driers 
which will overheat it and not in 
cold pantries where the cold causes the 
bread to stale faster. 
should not be too airy unless all the 
products stored there are in moisture- 
proof wrappers. 

Crackers should be stored in a warm, 
dry place. If they are left in their 
original package and this has been 
opened along the dotted line according 
to directions on the box and closed 
carefully afterwards, they will not stale 
as rapidly. If they are not crisp 
enough, they can be freshened in the 
oven. Broken crackers can be crushed 
with a rolling pin and used like dry 
bread crumbs. 
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suggests a 


Luncheon Lesson : 


featuring 


Jellied 


Fruit Roll Salad 


Here’s all it takes: 


1 No. 2% can DOLE Fruit Cocktail 

1 envelope plain, unflavored gelatin 

Y teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons lemon juice (or 1 
tablespoon vinegar) 


Here’s how to do it: 


At beginning of class period, open 
can of DOLE Fruit Cocktail: drain 
Y cup of the syrup into heat-proof 
measuring cup. Add 1 envelope 
plain, unflavored gelatin to syrup: 
let stand 2 minutes, then set cup in 
saucepan of boiling water and stir 
1 to 2 minutes, until melted. 
Empty rest of Fruit Cocktail into 
a bowl. (Save the can.) Add % tea- 
spoon salt and 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice (or 1 tablespoon vinegar). Stir 


P. S. to the teacher: 


Phicia Collin. ° 


Says 
Patricia Collier, 
DOLE Home 


Economist: 


e “We have a movie hit 
for your classroom 
use—our new 16 mm. 
color sound film — 
RAINBOW HARVEST 
¢ —which pictures the 
e production of DOLE 
Fruit Cocktail from 
orchard, field, and 


i] e P 
vineyard to packing 
the luscious fruits. 
For bookings write: 

e Modern Talking 
Picture Service, 45 

ss Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20,N. Y. 

* 





in melted gelatin. Pour into can. 
Chill in refrigerator 2 hours or 
overnight if more convenient. 


To serve: 


Dip can quickly in warm water, loosen 
edges of gelatin, turn out on crisp 
lettuce on platter. Cut in slices, 
then cut each slice in halves. Serve 
on lettuce topped with mayonnaise 
or cottage cheese and a dash of 
paprika. Makes 8 to 10 servings. 


Suggestion for luncheon: 


Let class make the Jellied Roll 
Salad one day; serve it next time the 
class meets, with cream of tomato 
soup and cheese bis- 
cuits prepared in 
class the day of the 
luncheon. 





yer a, 


To speed up this lesson on jellied salad to fit a 40 or 50 
minute class period, spoon the above mixture into 6 to 8 
individual molds; set these in a shallow pan of ice cubes 
and water. Chill in the refrigerator until firm (approximately 
15 minutes). Patricia Collier, DOLE Home Economist, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco 6, California. 
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that poor lunch habit 


(Continued from page 471) 


planned to consist of three main food 
groups: 

1, Milk—a half pint to drink or two 
foods prepared with milk. A list of 
milk-rich foods was furnished. 

2. Fruit or vegetable other than po- 
tatoes—one serving. 

3. Substantial food—one serving. <A 
list of these foods was provided. 

Samples of good menus were suggested 
to help pupils in their planning. Other 
foods could be added to this basic menu, 


but more than one dessert was consid- 
ered poor planning. 


The Program 

Several weeks before the program be- 
gan, it was announced to the teaching 
staff through the teachers’ bulletin. It 
was suggested that whenever possible 
they integrate the program with their 
work. Interested teachers were fur- 
nished with literature* on planning 
lunches. 

The week before the program, food 
classes checked trays in the lunchroom 
for practice and statistical purposes. 


TEACHERS! JUST ASK FOR YOUR COPY! 





New! Kitchen-Tested! Time-Saving! Nutrition - Packed ! 


MODERN MEAL PATTERNS 






@ Menus and recipes 
for large grouPs 


d recipes 






@ Menus an 
for families 






@ Menus and recipes 
for two or four 






anning 
ncheons, 





& Practical pl 
for parties, lu 
suppers 











using 


CANNED FOODS 


Simplify meal planning and prep- 
aration. Varied, economical and 
delicious canned food recipes and 
menus along with work schedules, 
market orders. 
supplement to help the busy 
teacher. 


Planned as a 


Use Coupon Service Section 


Send for Canned Foods Educational Packet 
which 


includes copies of materials for 


students’ notebooks. 


Home Economics Division e NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
1133-20th Street, Northwest e Washington 6, D. C. 
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On the Thursday preceding the pro- 
gram The Cannon, our school publica- 
tion, revived Techlin in a story enti- 
tled ““Techlin Shows Curiosity Toward 
Campus Mystery.” 

The next day at roll call, the lisping 
voice of Techlin announced the radio 
studio program to be given by the Ra- 
dio Expression class the next week. 

On Monday the program officially 
opened. A bulletin entitled A Guide 
for Teachers and Order of Events for 
Improve Your Lunch Week was in 
every teacher’s box. This bulletin de- 
scribed the entire program and includ- 
ed suggestions for ways in which teach- 
ers could help and suitable slogans for 
blackboards. 

Roll call was extended ten minutes. 
Just after pupils were settled in their 
seats, “Extra! Extra!” rang through all 
the rooms by means of the speaking 
system. Then copies of “Extra! Tech 
Pupils Unfair to Selves!” were dis- 
tributed to all pupils. The roll call 
room teachers went Gver the bulletin 
with the class. This mimeographed 
Extra had a large cartoon on the front 
which was drawn by a commercial art 
student. The reading material was de- 
veloped by two foods classes. The sten- 
cils and mimeographing were done by 
the commercial department and _ the 
pages were stapled together by the 
printing classes. A bulletin called Lunch 
Talk* was distributed with the extra. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, a radio 
studio program was presented every 
period and classes were invited. The 
program included an introduction and 
concluding speech by the debaters, a 
skit by the radio expression class, a re- 
cording of an interview between the 
principal and a former student who is 
now a doctor with the state board of 
health, and music by the boys’ octet. 

On Thursday, the Cannon had a 
complete story on the nutrition pro- 
gram. 

On Friday, the freshman food 
classes checked each lunch tray. They 
put green Techlin cards on trays hav- 
ing good lunches and red_ ones, 
checked for what was missing, on trays 
with poor lunches. These cards were 
designed by a commercial art class 
and printed by the school print shop. 

All during the week posters made 
by the art classes and some commer- 
cially made ones* were displayed on 
campus. Exhibits were set up in the 
library and in the hall cases. The com- 
mercial department circulated pam- 
phlets called Out for Lunch* to the 
girls and A Business Talk* to the 
boys. The health and physical edu- 
cation department distributed Fit for 
Fun* to the girls and Straight from 
the Shoulder* to the boys. 


*From the National Dairy Council 
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Since the end of the program, we 
have included several “Improve Your 
Lunch” reminders in the bulletin 
which is read to the pupils during roll 
call. We have also had several sur- 
prise check-ups at which red and green 
Techlin cards were given out. 


Results 


Here are the results of the various 
check-ups made by the foods classes: 


When No. of Improvement 
Made Trays %, Good from start 
Before 

Program 2,210 S1Y 

Week of 

Program =- 2,099 430, 12% 
Month 

Later 2,142 480% 18%, 


It is evident that there is still much 
work to be done. However, we did 
influence eighteen per cent of those 
eating in the lunchroom. In addition 
to raising the percentage of good 
lunches sold, the program has made 
the faculty and student body more 
conscious of the importance of proper 
food. Teachers are sending under- 
nourished pupils in for conferences. 
We also have evidence that the message 
is being taken home. 

Next term we cannot expect as much 
time or cooperation from the school 
at large, but we shall continue to re- 
mind the pupils of the importance of 
a good lunch. We shall also conduct 
another lunchroom check-up using the 
Techlin cards. 

We know we have just scratched 
the surface of this problem. Our school 
has had programs of various types 
through the years and we have come 
to realize that it takes constant effort 
to accomplish permanent results. By 
the time children arrive in high school 
they have fixed food habits and, un- 
fortunately, a large number have bad 
ones. Nutrition training should come 
early in life. But our pupils are in 
the cafeteria now and they need our 
help. 
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TV corner 
(Continued from page 452) 


vision has also been investigated and a 
report is now available. The topics 
covered in this Television Report—Sec- 
tion One are Uses of Film on Tele- 
vision, Experimental Films, Use of Ex- 
isting Films, New Films for Television, 
Clearances, and Distribution of USDA 
Films. It is published by the Radio 
and Television Service, Office of Infor- 
mation, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. and 
while the supply lasts will be available 
to home economists actively interested 
in TV. 
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Telltale signs warn some girls “those days” are near 


true: A few days before the menstrual 
period begins, some girls may have 
slight cramps or a backache; feel down 
in the dumps or listless. 


As a mature person, you know that 
these “advance tips” are fleeting and 
not serious. But when a young girl no- 
tices any of these signs, she may won- 
der and even be alarmed. 

A complete understanding of the 
function of menstruation can save girls 
these worries. And there’s such an easy, 
tactful way of giving them this infor- 
mation. 

In the Modess booklet, “Growing 
Up and Liking It,” the subject of men- 
struation is covered so thoroughly and 
accurately that doctors have approved 
it. Young, friendly and delightfully il- 
lustrated, this book explains what hap- 
pens at “that time of the month,” and 
why. There are plenty. of helpful tips 


on health, beauty and poise, too. 


It also explains how important it is 
to choose a sanitary napkin that ts 
comfortable, protective and the proper 
size. (Super-soft, super-safe Modess 
comes in 3 sizes—pre-wrapped in a 
new, discreet-shaped box.) 

Thousands of teachers have found 
this booklet invaluable. You will, too. 
Just mail coupon below for free copies 
for your pupils. 


New, free classroom aid 


If you are planning group discussion 
you'll welcome the new Modess Edu- 
cational Portfolio. Contains teaching 
guide, large anatomical chart, two 
booklets on menstruation and cards for 
reordering more free material. 

Free to teachers. Check coupon be- 


low. 


FREE BOOKLET FOR EACH STUDENT! Send Today! 





Name 


p------------- 


Please send me (in plain wrapper) 
“Growing Up and Liking It,” 
Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S..1.) 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5054-10, Milltown, N. J. 


copies of 


Educational 





Address 








City. 





| State 








transcriptions 
(Continued from page 456) 


Harris. Mrs. Frasicr and Miss Harris 
participated in the discussion along 
with three Pullman High School stu- 
dents: Nona Rae Pelton, Virginia 
Campbell and Jack Hubbard. 


The Script 
Nona Rare: We've been planning a play 
school for our home economics de- 


partment and we thought you might 
help us with the toys and play- 
things we'll need. 





tion is unique. 


Look TO SHELDON 





COMPLETE OR PARTIAL INSTALLATION 


BACKED BY YEARS OF \WOW-HOW 


Whether your requirement is a few additional pieces of 
furniture or fully equipped new departments . . . labora- 
tories, homemaking, art, vocational or industrial shops 
. . . Sheldon provides standard and modified units that 
are outstanding for excellence of design and construc- 
tion . . . qualities that long and hard usage only serve 
to emphasize. In experience and facilities, Sheldon is 
unsurpassed; and Sheldon’s record of customer satisfac- 


For LEADERSHIP! 


Mrs. Frasier: We'll be very glad to, 
Nona Rae. Just what would your 
committee like to know: 

Nona Rae: Well, Mrs. Frasier, we'd like 
you and Miss Harris to tell us what 
playthings your nursery school chil- 
dren like best. 

Mrs. Frasier: That’s a good question, 
but a big one. You know children 
enjoy different types of play. Your 
play school group will probably be 
outdoors part of the time. Would 
you like to start with outdoor activi- 
ties, Virginia? 

VirciniaA: I think that would be fine; 





IT'S THE DETAILS THAT 
MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


Whether of wood or metal, 
Sheldon furniture is soundly 
engineered and carefully con- 
structed. Drawers and doors 
continue to function properly 
despite hard usage. Drawers are 
equipped to receive partitions 
that are casily arranged and re- 
arranged to accommodate con- 
tents for orderly storage and to 
prevent breakage . . . Just one 
more example of Sheldon’'s 
thoroughness in detail. 


The key to your complete 
equipment problem iS 











E.% Shelton & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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don’t you, Jack? 

Jack: Yes, I do. 

Mrs. Frasier: All right. Our ,children 
like to play with things that move: 
wagons, tricycles, sleds when there’s 
snow, doll carriages and wheelbar- 
rows. All but the doll carriages 
should be large enough for the child 
to sit on and all should be high 
enough so that he can push and pull 
them without stooping. 

Miss Harris: Also, the children are in- 
terested in climbing. They like saw- 
horses and planks and a jungle-gym. 

Jack: What's a jungle-gym? 

Miss Harris: It’s a construction of lad- 
ders and platforms. Because the plat- 
forms are moveable, it can be used 
for a variety of things. Sometimes 
the children pretend it’s a_ train, 
sometimes an airplane or a boat. 

VirciniA: ‘That sounds like fun, but I'll 
bet it costs a lot. 

Miss Harris: Yes, most of the things 
we've mentioned so far might be too 
expensive for a high school play 
group. 

Mrs. Frasier: But have you thought of 
borrowing such equipment? You 
probably couldn’t borrow a jungle- 
gym, but perhaps you can find tricy- 
cles and wagons in your neighborhood 
which people would loan. 

Nona Rar: Could the children bring 
their own things? 

Miss Harris: As a general policy we 
have found it’s best not to have the 
children bring toys, because young 
children find it difficult to share their 
possessions. 

Mrs. FRrAsiER: ‘There are other less ex- 
pensive ways to provide climbing ex- 
periences. We're fortunate in having 
a tree in our nursery school yard 
which the children enjoy climbing. 
We had to help the tree a bit by 
putting cleats on a board to help 
the children climb to the lowest 
branches. You might like to build a 
platform around a tree which the 
children could use in place of a jun- 
gle-gym. 

Jack: That's a swell idea. I think Mr. 
Mattila would help us make a _ plat- 
form in our shop. 

Miss Harris: I’m sure he would. If you 
make it, you'll want to put a railing 
around it. You should always think 
of safety, you know. 

Mrs. Frasier: If you can’t afford to buy 
equipment, children can do many 
things with wooden boxes and a bar- 
rel. We had the ends taken off a bar- 
rel and the children delight in going 
through it. 

Miss Harris: We haven't mentioned 
swings and sand boxes. Some au- 
thorities don't approve of rope 
swings even though they are low ones, 
but we use them because there are 
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always adults on the playground to 
watch for safety. 

Mrs. Frasier: The sandbox is almost a 
“must” and you could build one 
easily, Jack. Then you'll want sugar 
scoops, pans, funnels and sieves for 
the children to play with in the sand. 

Nona RAE: That gives us lots of ideas 
about outdoors. Now, how about in- 
door play? 

Miss Harris: If you have a large enough 
space, the same push-pull equipment 
can be used inside. 

Jack: Yes, but our room isn’t too large 
and there would probably be a traffic 
jam. 

VirGiniA: Won't the little girls play with 
dolls? 

Mrs. Frasier: Yes, indeed, and the boys 
often like them, too. 
VirGINnIA: Couldn’t we 
dolls and animals? 
Miss Harris: Sorry, no, unless you 
make them of washable material. Re- 
member that caution about safety? 
Stuffed toys may be all right at home, 
but the usual ones can’t be kept clean 
enough in a play school. Preferably, 
dolls shouldn’t have hair and_ their 
bodies should be made of washable 

rubber or plastic. 

Mrs. Frasier: Balls and blocks in a 
variety of sizes are always favorites, 


make _ stuffed 


as there are so many ways to use 


them. If they’re painted, it’s well 
to be sure the paint is nonpoisonous. 

Miss Harris: Speaking of paint—the 
children love finger-painting and 
painting at an easel. Before you go 
I'll give you a recipe for fingerpaint 
and another for dough which your 
classes can make. Children like to 
model, you know, and the dough is a 
nice change from clay. 

Jack: There seem to be a lot of 
things we can make. Is there any- 
thing else we could build in the shop? 

Mrs. FrAster: Yes, you can make doll 
beds and form-boards and simple pic- 
ture puzzles. The form-board is a 
block of wood into which the chil- 
dren fit wooden stars, crescents, etc. 
If you have time, you could make 
wooden trains to be pushed on the 
floor. You can find directions in 
some bulletins I'll give you. 

Miss Harris: And don’t forget that chil- 
dren like to “dress up” for dramatic 
play. 

VirciniA: How about quiet play like 
stringing beads? 

Mrs. Frasier: Very young children pre- 
fer more active play. They need to 
develop and gain control of their 
larger muscles at this age. 

JAcK: Aren’t they ever quiet? 

Miss Harris: Surely, Jack. Remember 
the modeling and painting we spoke 
of? And then they like stories. You'll 
want books for your play school, you 
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know, and their choice is just as im- 
portant as play equipment. Perhaps 
this committee would like to come 
back to talk about books sometime. 


Nona Rae: Oh, would you tell us about 


books? We don’t want to be a bother, 
but we can see from this talk how 
much there is to know. I've got to 
get a birthday present for my little 
cousin before long and she has so 
many toys I'd like to get a book. 


Miss Harris: We would love to have 


you come again, wouldn’t we, Mrs. 
Frasier? 


WHETHER YOU'RE tall , average, short 


fits you perfectly with 


5 FIGURE-PROPORTIONED SLIPS 


Mrs. Frasier: Yes, indeed. But before 
you leave today, I wonder if we 
could give you a last word of advice; 
I'd like to caution you not to try 
to “educate” the children in your 
play school. Your job is to provide 
suitable materials. You will find that 
if you let the children use them in 
their own way that they will have 
much more fun and you will, too. 
You can make an occasional sugges- 
tion, but for the most part it is well 
to practice a “hands off” policy while 
children are playing. 
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Thanks to Seamprufe’s scientific method of sizing, 
there are lovely Slips of multifilament Rayon 
Crepe, to fit you perfectly, whether you're sitting, 
stooping, striding. Leading stores everywhere carry 
Seamprufe. Ask for Seamprufe Figure-propor- 


tioned Slips. Just give bust measure 


height for perfect fit. For use in your textile-cloth- 
ing classes send for Seamprufe’s FREE material. 


TRIM and TAI. 
LORED: Neckline is 
edged with tiny em- 
broidered scallops and 
straight-cut skirt of 
multifilament crepe will 
neither twist nor ride 
up. A prime favorite 
for everyday wear. In 
white, pink, navy and 
black in sizes 32-44 in 
average, tall and short 
lengths priced about 


$3.50 


ment and 


EVOLUTION OFA SLIP. An authoritative, profusely illustrated course 


on manufacture of Lingerie from fabric to finish. New, dramatic photo- 


graphs of garment making: carefully written text for teaching. TEACHER'S 
MANUAL and large, clearly illustrated WALL CHART give step-by-step de- 


scriptions of principal processes. 


Mail coupon in coupon section to: 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION sé ® 
INCORPORATED 


SLIPS - PETTICOATS - 


412 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


GOWNS + PAJAMAS 
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= Girls 
will 
’ talk! 


Every teacher knows 
girls pass along much 
incorrect “hearsay” 
MENSTRUATION has deep signifi- 


cance in a girl’s life. Yet many young 
moderns are passing along old tales 
discredited ages ago. Send for the 
teachers’ Manual of Menstruation 
called ‘How Times Have Changed.” 
It will help you make sure that your 
students have correct information on 
this subject. 

It is a modern manual and includes 
discussion of the Tampax method of 
sanitary protection. Tampax discards 
belts, pins and outside pads. There is 
no restricting bulk and nothing to 
chafe or cause odor. It actually re- 
moves the possibility of anyone’s 
knowing that the “difficult days’ have 
come. 

The use of Tampax is highly con- 
ducive to the maintenance of the stu- 
dents’ morale at these times and you 
can confidently give it your a >proval. 
Please note that a special folder is 
available for students. Check coupon. 
All material is free. 












Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


“Guaranteed by @ 
Good Housekeeping 
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t TAMPAX INCORPORATED P-100-V } 
t 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 4 
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' Please send the free material checked. {_) Tampax : 
+ manual for teachers “How Times Have Changed.” } 
sf Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, ' 
t Super, Junior absorbencies. {] Booklet for | 
; students “Coming of Age” with order card for ! 
« additional free supply. ' 
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vegetables... 
(Continued from page 468) 


the National Canners’ Association 
recommends a descriptive label in- 
cluding: 1. a one word description 
of every important characteristic 
of the product; 2. restatement of 
quantity in terms of cupfuls, num- 
ber of servings, number of units, if 
large, and can size; 3. brand name; 
4. how-to-use directions. The 
USDA recommends use of grade 
labels in addition to mandatory in- 
formation. This would include 
the federal grade and additional 
facts appropriate to the product. 


geo 


Frozen 

a. Frozen vegetables should — be 
frozen solid when purchased. 

b. In comparing prices, the waste 
involved in preparing fresh vege 
tables should be considered. 

Dried 

a. Dried foods are usually less ex- 
pensive than the same foods in 
other forms. 

b. Beans, peas, lentils and corn are 


— 


the vegetables most commonly 
dried. 
B. Storage—Varies according to vege- 
table 
1. Shelf Canned _ vegetables and 


dried vegetables can be stored here. 
Dried vegetables should be_ tightly 
covered. 
2. Storage room—Hardy vegetables 
like potatoes and rutabagas can be 
stored in a basement storage room 
which is cool, damp and well venti- 
lated. Slightly higher temperatures 
and a drier atmosphere are necessary 
for pumpkins, squash and sweet po- 
tatoes. 
3. Refrigerator. 
a. Perishable vegetables should be 
stored here. They should be 
washed and the imperfect parts re- 
moved before storage. If the re- 
frigerator is not a moist air type, 
they must be covered. 
b. Frozen vegetables can be stored 
in an ice cube compartment, but 
not for long periods of time. 
4. Freezer—Frozen vegetables should 
be kept in the freezer if they are to 
be stored for longer than a few days. 


V. PREPARATION AND SERVICE 
A. Effect of Cooking 
1. Gelatinizes starch. 
2. May reduce bulk. 
3. Softens cellulose. 
4. Results in loss of some nutrients. 
Water soluble vitamins and minerals 
are likely to be lost. The more water 
used and the longer the cooking 
process, the more such destruction. 
5. Flavor changes. Cabbage and string 


beans are examples of vegetables 


which taste different when cooked too 
long. Although overcooked foods 
lose much of their nutritive value and 
fresh flavor, they are preferred by 
some people, e$pecially in areas where 
regional cookery methods emphasize 
a long cooking period. 
6. Color changes. 
a. Green (chlorophyll) — Long 
cooking, high temperatures and the 
presence of acids alter the green 
color. Soda, which makes the water 
alkali, helps retain the green color, 
but results in loss of vitamin C. 
b. Yellow (carotinoids)—An insolu 
ble, stable coloring. 
c. Red (anthocyanin)—Acid inten 
sifies red coloring. Alkali changes 
it to blue or purple. 
d. White =‘ (flavones)—These = sub 
stances turn yellow in alkaline 
cooking water. They dissolve and 
color water as well as vegetables. 
C. Preparation for Cooking—Most vege- 
tables must be washed. Whole, un 
peeled vegetables loose less nutrients 
in cooking than those cut up in small 
pieces. 
D. Cooking Methods. 
1. Boiling—This is the most common 
method. <A good rule is to use as 
little water as possible and to cook 
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<@ Fer Waid 


Juicier, Tastier 


FROZEN MEATS 
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Here's a chance to help women get 
better freezing results. Recommend KVP 
Freezer Paper! It prevents freezer-burn, 
keeps frozen meats flavorful and succu- 
lent. That’s why it’s the No, 1 choice of 
commercial food lockers! 


KVP FREEZER PAPER 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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for as short a time as possible. 

2. Steaming—This method preserves 
the food’s original form, favors re- 
tention of vitamins and flavor. It 
takes longer than boiling because the 
temperature of steam is below the 
boiling point. 

Pressure cooking—Live steam un- 
der pressure cooks food at high tem- 
peratures in a short time. When 
the pressure saucepan is used ac- 
cording to directions, this method re- 
sults in good texture and flavor, low 
vitamin loss. 

Waterless cookery—Heavy utensils 
with close fitting lids are used and 
little or no water is added. Good 
flavor, low mineral and vitamin loss 
results. 

Panning—The vegetable is cut in 
small pieces and cooked in a little fat 
in a covered pan on top of the stove. 

I. Seasoning and _ Serving—Vegetables 
can be prepared for the table in a 
number of ways. For example, salt. 
pepper and butter or margarine can 
be added. ‘The vegetables can be 
creamed or served with various 
sauces. They can be served in cas- 
seroles, stuffed, glazed or fried. 
Ingredient Use—Vegetables can be 
used as an ingredient in soups, sal 
ads, fritters and souffles. 

Place on the Menu—Vegetables can 
be served as appetizers (juices), 
accompaniments to the main course, 
in soups or salads, as part of a vege- 
table plate. 


Il. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


See last month’s article on Fruit for 
bibliography. Check September 1950 
listing for additional teaching aids on 
vegetables. 


boys will marry, too! 
(Continued from page 457) 


mination of this unit was a_ breakfast 
for the football team and the coaches. 

[The comments of the boys have led 
the teacher to believe that the course 
meets their needs by filling in their 
information in many phases of home 
life. Mothers’ comments point up the 
fact that. because of a better under- 
standing of home problems, thev have 
worthy home members. 
it seems logical to hope 


become more 
If this is true. 
that thev will. in due time. become in- 
deed “better than average men about 
the house.” 


OCTOBER, 1950 


hooks in review 
(Continued from page 448) 


eighth grades are the subject of discus- 
sion and special attention is given to 
the problems of teachers in small rural 
schools. This booklet is sold for 60 
cents by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Variety in Food has 25 pages of 
recipes featuring suggestions for using 
the Foley food mill, sifter set, chop per, 
juicer and blending fork in preparing 








Weight-watching sense 
check weight more accurately if you 
weigh yourself at same time of day, in 
same clothes. If you start to bulge, cut 
out the gook nibbling. Eat at regular 
meals. For 
PEP and milk. It serves a good bit of 
nourishment you need for health. 





FREE TO HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 


Handy Memo Calendar for ‘50-51 School 
Year. Historical events and holidays 
marked. Space for your memo jottings 
each day. Offered for limited time only 
(See coupon section, 





a variety of foods. A copy of the 1950 
issue can be obtained for ten cents 
from Foley Manufacturing Company, 
3300 Fifth Street, N.E., Minneapolis 
18, Minnesota. 


57. Ideas for Delicious Salads and 
Dressings is a small-sized, 32-page book 
let full of recipes. It includes dire 
tions for choosing the right vinegar as 
well as for making dressings and sal 
ads of all kinds—vegetable, fruit, mold 
ed and frozen, and the main dish type. 
Copies are available free from the 
Home Economics Department, H. | 
Heinz Company, Box 57, Pittsburgh 30 




























” TWPS for Teenagers 


The Starlet Type is the healthy type. 
Real sparkle gets you farther! And 
; you're more likely to sparkle when you 
» 7 KY eat a good breakfast, including a big 
“& ¥\\ bowl of Kellogg’s PEP, milk and fruit! 
A “ PEP gives you more vitamins than any 
other wheat flakes cereal! The day's 
ey full requirement of vitamin D. Supplies 
“Yt vitamin B, too. 








You can \ 


breakfast, try Kellogg's 


Be bright about breakfast! Skipping it 
leads to 10-o’clock slump. Start off with 
4 of your day’s calories, including a bow! 
of Kellogg’s PEP! These crisp whole 
wheat flakes give you a quick refueling, 
important minerals and vitamins. 


(PLEASE POST THIS ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 


For a better breaktast: becter eat flloggss 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES « RICE KRISPIES + PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 40% BRAN FLAKES + ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES + CORN-SOYA 
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homemaking philosophies 
(Continued from page 455) 
way of life involves responsibilities as well as privileges. 

2. The student should learn to think for himself, to 
work both independently and in groups of different 
sizes and with different people. 

3. The personal development of the pupil rather 
than subject matter or skills is of major importance. 

1. Homemaking education should provide for indi- 
vidual differences in learners. 

5. Homemaking education should recognize the 
worth and dignity of every individual. 

6, Every pupil should feel secure, satisfied and 
wanted in her homemaking classes. 

7. The homemaking teacher should be close to her 
pupils and remove all anxieties and fear. She should 
praise them when they have earned praise and thus 
build their self-confidence. 

8. The homemaking teacher should help her pupils 
develop self-direction and a sense of values and stand- 
ards. She should recognize that her job is to serve as 
a guide and resource person. 


The Homemaking Program 


1. Homemaking education should be practical. It 
should be planned to meet the needs of individual pu- 
pils in each class. 

2. The responsibilities of class members in the home 
and their personal problems should determine the con- 
tent of the homemaking program. The program should 


meet the needs, abilities and interests of the group. 

3. Homemaking education should be as closely re- 
lated to the actual happenings in an average home as 
possible. 

4. Homemaking education must be taught on the 
basis of real life situations with students solving their 
own problems through the application of skills and 
principles in homemaking. 

5. Homemaking skills should be improved in order 
to improve family living. 

6. Informal education methods should be used to 
create good pupil-teacher relationships and serve as in- 
centives to creative learning. 

7. Homemaking education should try to develop 
skills and abilities and raise the standards of boys and 
girls in all phases of homemaking. 

8. People learn best by doing and students should be 
provided with experiences which will best give them 
the type of learning they need. 

9. The homemaking department should be as pleas- 
ant and homelike as possible and should be a source of 
accurate, up-to-date information on homemaking. 

10. A variety of teaching techniques should be used 
to insure learning in the most effective way. 


Home, School and Community 
1. The homemaking program is a vital force in 
bringing about better home-school-community rela- 
tionships and should strive for even greater achieve- 
ment in this area. 
2. The homemaking work should be correlated with 








a place to sew 


(Continued from page 459) 


Figures 6 and 7. Care should be taken 
in each of these instances to include 
space for the ironing board and iron. 

The expenditure of time and money 
to provide a place where everything 
is ready at a moment's notice will be 








repaid over and over again in increased 
efficiency, relaxed nerves and more pro- 
fessional finished products. This will 
be true for both the homemaker who 
sews to save and the homemaker who 
sews because she takes pride in crea- 
tive contributions to the well-being of 
the family and the home in which they 
live. 


Figure 6. At left is a closet equipped 
as a sewing supply center. Below 

is a cutlery tray organized to hold 
smaller items. Figure 7 shows 

three other possible arrangements 
top, a partitioned drawer; center, 

a portable shelf; bottom, sliding 
trays in deep drawers with 

racks for small tools 





Figure 6 





Figure 7 
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work in other school departments and other school 
and community activities. 

3. The Future Homemakers of America and the | 
home experience program are an important part of | 
homemaking education and help unite the school and 
home. 

1. Home experiences are essential to a successful | 
homemaking program and should parallel the school 
planning. 


The Homemaking Teacher | 

1. The homemaking teacher should be an example 
of the high ideals of womanhood which she is trying to | 
teach. 

2. The homemaking teacher has responsibilities to 
her pupils, the parents, school and community. ‘To | 
fulfill these responsibilities she must know and under- 
stand both pupils and parents; she must become a part | 
of the school and community. | 

3. The homemaking teacher has a greater chance to 
help her pupils with their problems than other teach- | 
ers because she has a greater opportunity to know them | 
as they really are. She has a role to play in molding 
their personality. 

4. The homemaking teacher can develop attitudes in 
her pupils by her personal attitudes and for that reason 
she must be the kind of person who is respected. 

5. The homemaking teacher must have a sincere in- | 
terest and belief in the family as a unit. | 
6. The homemaking teacher should be happy and 

enthusiastic and relay this feeling to others. 

7. The. homemaking teacher should help others to | 
help themselves. 


| 


Other Comments 

Additional comments such as the following also in- 
dicate the feeling of responsibility which the prospec- 
tive teachers developed. 

“It is challenging to think of the great potential in- 
fluence one has as an instructor in a field of subject 
matter which reaches into nearly every area of family 
life. It is a great privilege to be molding patterns of 
behavior that will be a part of home life of future gen- 
erations.” 

“We as teachers:can develop appreciation and en- 
joyment for the skills of homemaking as well as the 
skills themselves.” 

“I believe homemaking education tends to broaden 
and enrich life by developing techniques and skills 
needed in immediate personal and home living, teach- 
ing one to use one’s resources to attain the values most 
worth while in life.” 

What one believes in his heart as well as in his mind 
determines his behavior. One’s philosophy changes 
with changing values, greater experiences and growth 
of knowledge. A philosophy must be flexible in order 
to meet changing social conditions, but it should 
change only as one’s best judgment indicates. 

The prospective teachers whose philosophies are ex- 
pressed here will have broader experience in their 
chosen field before they are ready to accept teaching 
positions, It is hoped that their philosophies will grow 
richer and more meaningful as their experience in- 
creases and will result in improved homemaking teach- 


ing. 
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“Good Cookies Prowl with 
Ghosts and Goblins” 
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Spiced Cider @ Frosted Goblin Cake 
FOR GOBLIN CAKE 


Make a plain butter cake (reci 

ecipe from your 
favorite cook book ). Flavor with orange eo 
and rind. Bake in a sheet pan instead of 8” 
Cover with the following: 


FUDGE FROSTING 
Melt together over hot water 
1 pkg. Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate Morsels 
2 tbs. shortening 
Stir until smooth 


Add: 


1 c. sifted confectioners’ su i 
gar, alternatel 

Y4 c. (approx.) hot milk ne 

1 tsp. vanilla 


a until smooth and satiny. Spread on cooled 
cake. 


layers. 


Yield: 1% cups (sufficient t ( 
f O cover a 1014” 
15” x 34” sheet cake). nie 


FOR FUDGE SAUCE 


Increase the amount of milk in the a 


bo i 
to 4 cup. Serve hot or cold. —— 


aa see 













Toll House® Cookies 
are America’s Favorite, 

all-occasion choice. Recipe 
on the back of each package. 


NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


@®Lamont, Corliss & Co. 
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act meets Fashion 





IN THESE 


THREE FREE 


FASCINATING 
BULLETINS 


you'll want them for your- 
self... for your classes 


Yes, fact is no stranger to fashion 
in these three lively, information- 
packed bulletins. They reveal the 
latest about fibres and fabrics; 
design and detail; color and 
clothes care. They’re yours for 
the asking. Put them to work 

in your classes, now. 


For a quick quiz 

Each booklet has a set of questions, 
handy for classroom use. Send 

for your FREE bulletins, today. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 


Printzess Sq., Cleveland 3, Ohio, Dept. 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


P-14 


In Canada Printzess Fashions are manufactured 
by Lazare & Novek, Limited, Montreal, Que. 
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collectors’ items 


(Continued from page 466) 


into charming combinations with eye 
appeal. Bare branches’ with nice 
curves; large pieces of bark from trees 
which normally shed their bark; col- 
ored rocks of various sizes and shapes; 
ears of corn, par- 
variety and red 


seed pods and cones; 
ticularly the colored 
popcorn; corn tassels and kafhir corn 
heads; gourds; cattails, weeds; 
vegetables that will last for a limited 
period. 


leaves, 


How can these things be used? You 
would be surprised at the breath-taking 
beauty they can furnish. They can be 
left their natural color, shellacked, gild- 
ed, silvered painted, depending on 
the place they are to be used and the 
color harmony one is trying to achieve. 

In areas where some of the trees 
or shrubs keep their leaves in winter 
the combination of leaves of different 
colors, sizes and textures is as effec- 
tive as the use of blossoms. Any type 
of evergreen can be used alone or in 
combination with other types of leaves, 


with figurines, rocks, candles or colored 
glass balls. 

Once a few raw materials are as- 
sembled, the excitement starts. There 


is more thrill from achieving a pleasing 
unit with four or five simple items than 
there would be if one had a king’s ran- 
som in cloisonne, brass and alabaster. 

To have the students say, “I always 
like come to class on Monday just 
to what the new interest unit is,” 
yields rich dividends on the investment. 
It does take time to collect, to assemble, 
to teach others to assemble, but there is 
creative satisfaction in the doing, pride 
in a room that has character and pro- 
fessional gratification in the knowledge 
that the students are becoming beauty 
conscious. ‘The students will not only 
develop beauty appreciation but skill 
in use of materials which will give 
pleasure in their homes. 

Dry arrangements have the unique 
advantage of being easy to transport 
and of requiring a minimum of care 


to 
see 


during a long life. When interest in 
the arrangement has waned, it can be 
broken down, stored and later reas- 
sembled or combined with new ma- 
terials. The versatility of drv materials 
enhances their usefulness. 

With the discriminating vision of a 
Sherlock Holmes. every teacher and 
student can learn to watch the high- 


the fields, 
dens for 
make _ the 
for 


fences and gar 
items that will 
wealth of 
loveliness. | Watch, 
collect, then revel in the joys 
the Let your collecting | 
be the kind that pays dividends today, 


ways, woods, 
the collectors’ 
storage chest a 
booty winter 
arrange, 
labors bring. 


not ten years from now. 





FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING*BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION _ For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS CAREERS 
caterqattenehy Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive FALL and WINTER Gao 


Professiona] methods for beginners or advanced students. 








Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 


—- ? wn & — he = —" gue 


& Eve. Free Plac nd 2 
4rRAPHAGEN, 1680. Broadway "tan. Street), N. Y. 19 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 


Sample copy on request, 10c. 
FILMSTRIP... 


View THE GRACIOUS HOSTESS 


Stimulating pictorial presentation showing the stu- 
dent how to achieve gracious living through planned 
dining in the home. Includes serving food attrac 














tively, modern buftet Juncheons, poultry and meat 
carving, table etiquette, etc, Sased on the text 
MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE SERVICE. 


Wonderful aid for teachers! Permits attention to 
be called to the most important points in the 
easiest manner. Price, met......ccccccccccees $3.00 


MEAL PLANNING & TABLE SERVICE 


This best-selling text belongs in every home eco 
nomics classroom and library, A guide to gracious 
living, it includes the principles of menu-making 
... Serving food attractively - Menus and service 
for special occasions .. . the rules of table service 

. . choice of equipment, ete. Special garnish 
section and suggestions for teachers. 


By McLean ...... SOhAsa MONSUNT SOR SNA Oud 3 50 $3.00 


e MENUS & RECIPES FOR THE DIS- 
CRIMINATING HOSTESS. By Lam- 


Oe pase Seka ONiee NS wae $3.25 
@ HISTORIC COSTUME. By Lester .. $4.25 
© CONSUMER ECONOMICS. By Ken- 

nedy and Vaughn .............- -- $2.60 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO, INC. 


1210 Duroe Bldg., Peoria, UI. 
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ETIQUETTE BOOK 














"AS OTHERS 
LIKE YOU" 


By Stephenson-Millett. 


One of the finest books on 
social etiquette for young 
people ever published. Pre- 
sented in an “easy reading” 
style covering traveling, 
dining out, dances, dates, 
introductions, letter writ- 
living with others, proper dress and 
Indexed for 
Cleverly illustrated. Cloth 





ing, 
many other social situations. 


easy reference. 


cover $1.50. Two teaching tests. listed 
below. Write today for approval copy. 
Clip this. 


“Tests on Social Usage" 


To be used with “AS OTHERS LIKE 
OU.” Can used as a pre-test and 
achievement test. Each form 10c. 


“Understanding Ourselves" 


By Helen Shacter. Discusses accurate up- 
to-date facts regarding mental health. 
Written in a challenging style that moti- 
vates active, thoughtful attention to desir- 


able behavior habits. Valuable for the 
study of mental hygiene, family relations 
or personality. 124 pp. 70c. 








McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 21 Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, !!! 
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Teaching 
Aids 


YOU CAN MAKE 
YOUR JOB EASIER! 


Supplement your other 
classroom tools with 

the teaching aids offered 
on these pages— 


all FREE or at small charge 


HERE’S HOW YOU DO IT: 


1. Read the coupons carefully. 
Choose those you need in your 
classes. Fill in each coupon for 
material you wish to _ receive. 
Blank coupons will not be hon- 
ored. 


2. Set aside coupons 
which require payment. 
Figure out total amount. 
Fill in your remittance, 
making it payable to 
Practical Home Eco- 
nomics, Do not send 
requisitions. They will 
not be honored, 


3. Check to see that all coupons are 
filled in completely and that you 
have not overlooked any items 
which require payment. Put cou- 
pons and remittance into an en- 
velope and mail to: 

Practical Home Economics, 
468 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


TURN THE PAGE FOR MORE > 
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Use and care of fabrics 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 


Material for Teachers: (Check appropriate space) 


Record Projects: 





and clothing lessons. See page 479. 


Riscess Wall Chart—The Principal Textile Fibers. 

2......Wall Chart—Basic Steps in Spinning Celanese Yarn. 
Material for Pupils: (Indicate number of booklets required for your 
class) 

Sicsews Booklet, How to Choose Your Fabrics Wisely. 

ee Booklet, How to Sew on Tricot Jersey. 

weve wan Booklet, Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care. 

Cicsses Booklet, What You Should Know About Spun Fabrics. 
LOT Booklet, Important Things to Know About Knit Fabrics. 


Besesas Prospectus explaining Celanese’s series of recorded fabric 


a ak eis Soe emde Lua dunn Weeden nanaeccuteed COs ss wavkévnctacanauten 
Address ; ; pee AR et ‘ 
NGM) dives: «tines o-0'sls name oe CREE ee ol, (alee le dn aes b.6 ira en aioe 


3 50 Tested Cereal Recipes 





CEREAL TEACHING UNIT 


Home Economics Director, Cereal Institute, Inc. op 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send Cereal Teaching Unit of Teacher's Source Book, 
2 Wall Charts, and 25 Students’ Work Sheets. 


1 VHE 


10/50 














Name Title 
Address me 
City. Zone____ State_ 
2 PHE - 10/50 





HOW TO PREP, 


BETTER BREAK FAT 


COMPLETE 
BREAKFAST 
TEACHING 
UNIT 











Home Economics Director, Cereal Institute, Inc. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois oP 


Please send Breakfast Teaching Unit of Teacher's Source 
Book, Wall Chart, and 25 Students’ Work Sheets. 



















Name Title 
Address 
City = ee 
3 PHE 10/50 
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FREE! Regular size package of French's 


Instant Potato and recipe book “Dining Delights” 


THE R, T, FRENCH COMPANY 

5154 M d Street, Rochester 9, New York 
Please send me free a regular size package of 
French's Instant Potato and recipe book 
“Dining Delights” 

















Pewee eee eee ee ee eee eee 





Nome. Title. 
School or Org 
Street, 
Monnsnnnnnnnnanannicmttwivnenanivean — 
4 PHE 10/50 


AUTHENTIC INFANT NUTRITION TEACHING HELPS 


Gerber Products Company 
Department 286-0, Fremont, Michigan 


Kindly send me without charge: 


(a) My copy of the Teacher's Manual by Edna Mae McIntosh, M.S., to 


assist me in my course on Infant Nutrition. 


i) eee: copies of the simplified Student’s Leaflets designed to supple- 
ment classroom discussions. 

NN ad ei cia ho Sikh eis, re Wa Be eS eons Oe Uae nd ee ee tele 

MER) Pec ord avn k ite atic e Gas Aaa Ae oh Co ead aa tA CR 

RIE, Scot caput aa cin ois a dieta a Ra aigies Address AF 

(REE RR r eee S ee ETC Teer eee State 


5 PHE 10/50 





THESE ARE YOUR 


TEACHING AIDS! 


DO YOU TEACH... 


Cooking to eighth graders? 
Child care to prospective mothers? 
Clothing construction to college stu- 


dents? 


No matter what phase of home econom- 
ics is your specialty, there are free or in- 
expensive teaching aids to make your 
work easier, 


LOOK! THEY HELP YOU 


Bs 


IN ALL THESE WAYS: 


They give information prepared by 
experts in all your many fields of in- 
terest. 


They report research too recent to be 
in textbooks. 


They include material especially pre- 
pared for home economics teaching 
—posters, lesson plans, student book- 
lets, tests, project suggestions, 


They provide material for students to 
take home—attractive publications 
which will help them to remember 
their homemaking lessons longer. 


They tell you where to get samples 
and swatches, films and loan exhibits 
and other special and sometimes 
hard-to-find devices which make 
teaching easier. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
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TEACHING AIDS TODAY. 


See directions on opposite page. 
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S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
Racine, Wis. 


Floor waxing kit for 25¢ (see our ad on p. 481) Enclosed j 
for a floor waxing kit (retail value $1.25) consisting of a mew mod 
Applier with two washable chenille pads, plus sample of Glo-Cox 
Polishing Wax. 


New Student Circular 
——————Please send me——————ffree circulars on the care of 
and rubber tile. 


ey 05) Se) ee ee i 
te a a a er 
Soe i a ree eae eee 
ee BR ee eee ee ee ee ree 


HOUSEHOLD PAPERS 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
Parchment, Michigan 


Please send me free samples and information about such KVP Paper 
household aids as: Cookery Parchment, Heavy Waxed Paper, Shelf Pa 
Tape, Freezer Paper, Pressing Parchment, Place Mats, Baking Cups, 
Paper, Fancy Waxed and Kalacloths. 


DHRING s. God Rial AAMT SR BTA poids Pee e ROR i 0.8 MSUE 66.0004. Ca 
eR oe a en ee ee rr 
UR Sh Ad's phy oe ae ARAN ee iis Saw ewe ers so 
i Oe Eee at Ae ee Pome s fe Pewee ey = DORE ..... State .. 5.05.08 
7 PHE 


Please see Kellogg ad on page 489 
Handy Memo Calendar for 1950-51 school year 


Kellogg Company, Home Economics Services, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me handy Memo Calendar for 1950-51 school year (Sept. 
11” x 814”, spiral bound. With space for daily memo jottings, and hi 
events and holidays marked, plus holiday breakfast menus. Offered for 
time only. Send your request soon. 


|e Oris Roemer © er eee 
| RON oe an os Cee em it A 
RED Vas Se wiky cee otis Ss kecsaw om cecisnmceedl LY ee ree 


National Biscuit Company 
449 West Fourteenth Street, New York 14, New York 
Please send me without charge a copy of your four-color wall 


Begin With Breakfast and also a sample of the accompanying student j 
sheet which is available in quantities for classroom use. 





PRM Bias tint ss sa dea bebe nese 0. SE a ree mee 
re ees rte ered Be ony een ene ee ee 
ASD sooo oa Sanco Sasa S Gee Dense ORTON PIONS. 65s. State 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION, 


ATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATI 
1133 - 20th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


@ Please send Canned Foods Teaching Units for........ students 
ee Pr eee Us Sl eee 
I ce On iw A ree Mea er College .. 
i bic eslale Ciein Fa a hides mea aay aoe eeh ee ae 
nee a re, Zone ...... State . 
10 PHE 








NESTLE’S SEMI-SWEET CHOCOLATE 


Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen 
60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me Nestle’s “KITCHEN PATTERNS No. 2”: 


— ee copies Teachers’ Manual 
Glo-Coat gf copies Students’ Manual. 
Ree pete copies “Chocolate Favorites” recipe folder. 
i NAM oo eee cece cece eee teen ete eter trent een e snes ee enn ener sees 
re of : ee RS ee Been rages eee A ey earner, 7 7 ee 
SRM ic.s 34 «ck mote ncaa toate Mee Oaee gue wee Ss galemed 
THIS IS HOW YOU USE a... ee ae 
oe OE See ee CP eee eee OE kin ws MNS 5 oc iivus page ae 
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NEW LISTING SECTION Coffee Chart and Manual 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau, Dept. P-1 


IT’S E ASY AND FUN! 120 Wall Street, New York, New York 
fin, A Pca Wall Chart in full color (27” x 4014”) explaining the preferred 
~o=8es methods of coffee-making. 
bo Wiptercietaa Student Manual, “‘Coffee Now Being Served.” 
Peo nedta Small lica (814” x 11”) of wall chart for student home use. 
1. Read the coupons care- | See page eo (8% , 

fully. Choose those you All free. Quantity order coupon with first samples. 
Pe need in your classes. Fill MIN Balhmist o's J i2a0cs> sate eh ary ene peer 
£ Pree in each coupon for the gE ee ar ae a0” «3 fs, cee 
ups, material you wish to re- : MED Sb akedvdba ster tanatandeqainntion ZOE v5.0: PORTE 

ceive. Blank coupons will FP Re. Or ene 12 PHE 10/50 


not be honored. 


'FREE COPY FOR EACH STUDENT! 
Send Today! 





: p Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
—! 2. Set aside coupons which Box 5059-(9), Milltown, N. J. 
require payment. Figure Please send me, in plain wrapper ...... esse 
out total amount needed. copies of “Growing Up and Liking It;” 
. : : (] Educational Portfolio for teachers. 
Fill in your remittance, (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 
making it payable to Prac- - 0 
° ° am 
(Sept: tical Home _ Economics. ye x wall 
nd hi Do not send requisitions. City ...... 
1 for Th i MME oda cht ekeousloaicis «te 
ey will not be honored. 13 PHE 10/50 
| FREE Fashion Material for Teachers and Students 
| The Printz-Biederman Company 
— Check h , : Dept. P-14, Printzess Square, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
PHE 3. eck to see t a * I cou- | Please send me the FREE booklets checked: 
4 pons are filled in com- oe, oe Fall Fashion Brochure 
pletely and that you have yy eee 3 Lesson Fashion Quiz 
not overlooked any items StL hb A Sie By tate tit ih Se | Ore ines 
which require payment. Ke yi a tT PORTNOY ype rere eer sarrr a let” 
_ Put coupons and remit- So SS Pony erry reer ae ee ee 
dent 9 tance into an envelope 2: Se ee COGING SRE ison piv nkcs ct eee tea 
WN 8 eee Oe TC eUN Ce dete REE CURLS ora 6 ale ke Co 63.58 5 See 
14 PHE 10/50 
AND M AIL TO $ ' Procter & Gamble, Home Economics Dept. 
. . | Crisco, Dept. P, Box 2178, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Practical Home Economics 
a 468 Fourth Avenue | For classroom use, please send me ...... reprints of the Crisco ad. on page 
: ; 6 ; 8 
PH New York 16, New York 449, which features “ABC's of Perfect Pastry. 
-- PNR: < sc tah lotine nel rae. WE. SPSS FI 28, seein i eet 
Eo ee a ay eee ere 
ATI CR eed ST heer OE Sr eh OO EE. Ie 
| SEWN oo cco weeps Sa Mam eek has. . Zone eee eeeres 


TURN PAGE FOR MORE | New "SINGER SEWING BOOK" by Mary Brooks Picken 
| _ 272 pages 1000 diagrams and illustrations—16 color plates. Covers Home 


Dressmaking—Decoration—Sewing for Children—Gift-making—Mending. 


ge COUPONS » : SPECIAL PRICE TO TEACHERS—ONLY $2.95 per copy. 
a ee iti ia. i= i. 
te . ORDER 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. } 
PHE Enclosed is my check or money order for $2.95. Please 
5 send me a copy of the new “SINGER Sewing Book.” 
OCTOBER, 1950 495 NOW t Pe coll a Dds gw Nana pb dco Ghee a REP re ce 
: 2 See ere pS” re GU ia eee: 
: 16 PHE 10/50 











Good Teaching difficult. 
ing easy! 


IV. FIVE 





“Master Recipe” Cards—1 set—$1.00 
EACH in a METAL box—$1.50 
EACH in a CARDBOARD BOX—$1.25 
SIXTY MASTER RECIPES 











MASTER RECIPE 


























LABORATORY WORK can be So Confusing. It’s Hurry! 
Hurry! Hurry! So little time to do so much, that it makes 
MASTER RECIPES make teach- 


These Sixty Master Recipes Are Authentic 


_ Every recipe has been checked by Dr. Hazel K. Rockow 
in her Home Economics Foods classes in New York City. 
They follow ALL the latest scientific methods of food 
selection and preparation. 


. Each Master Recipe Includes 
Il. Detailed “Methods of Procedure,” ste 


Accurate proportions and a eo ingredients. 
y step. 
III. Itemized PRINCIPLES OF COOKERY that apply to 


each recipe and procedure. 


y tions and ingredients. 
* ‘used in the laboratory. 


Master Recipes Go With Any Food Text 


Since the MASTER RECIPES are selected to include 
ALL of the usual Foods Lessons covered by any stand- 
ard text they may be used to supplement any foods text 

YOUR FOOD 


MASTER RECIPES FOR 


ORDER 
CLASSES TODAY! They will be in the mail within 
twenty-four hours after your order is received. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


to TEN variations of each recipe, with propor- 
A CELLOPHANE COVER so the recipe card may be 











practical 


HOME ECONOMICS 


can help you most when you have 
your own personal copy to clip, 


file, refer to whenever you want. 


A full year’s service costs pennies a 


week—only $2.00. 


If you are now reading a school. 
library or rented copy, enter your 


subscription today. 


Address: Subscription Department 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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ROYAL OFFER TO HOME ECONOMISTS @& 


New Tested Technique For Clessroom Use— FREE A) 


Consumer Service Department, Box P. H., Standard Brands 

Incorporated, 595 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 

Please send me the new tested technique “Baking With .Baking Ne 

Powder”, complete with student manuals, wall chart, outline for SS 

teachers and ‘‘Test Yourself’ Test. 

ANE >. os comssou ket euee eros ars Posy sees Number of Studeni 
(Please print plainly) In Class 

ee Ae TL, a ar ei Sie ee RS Snes, Se ae 

ee Oe ee 5 ae ine eae ee | 

GRY” Sonie's ut ametsawon abet aan a ee ih ae 


Sealtest, Inc. 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send [] a. Milk, Nature’s Most Nearly Perfect i 
Teachers only. 0 b. New Ways With Ice Cream. | 
Food Values of Dairy Products—tables of nutritional vw 
in milk and dairy products, especially valuable to ¢ 
planning special diets. For teachers and dieticians. {] 
New Colored Posters. 


Ue SEER ia Ca eer Ridin Ohi BAL 
Os eS Oe ee ae ae : : ; 
SM ae dae 8 ee ene are ra Loe 











Educational Department 
SEAMPRUFE, Inc. 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet, Evolution of a Slip, prepared 
pressly for textile and clothing classes. 


1 PER See eR Oe perme bat eo UCR 5 OOO IE Cee ee 
UME in ene euhics en corse ee | yc Cea «See iarcemeraaey, Ge) | 
PP OOS asthe sists Se cae BARGER onl nae No. Students. 

RIN FS sls tools eeAciawvatesnlerarersie bietaee eae 8 fg a ei Sunnie te ee 


Tampax Incorporated 
155 East 44th Street PS-100-V 
New York 17, New York 











Please send the free material checked, 
(J) Tampax manual for teachers, “How Times 
Have Changed.” [] Sample box of Tampax 
containing Regular, Junior, Super absorbencies. 
O) Booklet for students “Coming of Age” with 
order card for additional free supply. 


PS rk PRON CR had add tileiak Geach res ete 
School Address .......... Fe Pe feisty 
Risty > cciviona sain ss espana: fietk 2 ee ee 


FREE—To Home Economics Teachers Her Ba 
Teaching Kit (See Page 443) 
Home Economics Department 
United Fruit Company 
Pier 3, North River, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


Yes, I want your Teaching Kit about Bananas. 





PRMNE EL ae war ee eu a setae se Position .... 

School i: Tee TT eee ee 

Address Ree dk ey 

RON c. die tap nee eas ase oes Os 4 ald State... ..ie 
21 PHE ! 





Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Consumer Service Department 
282 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio 

Please send me information about the Westinghouse 5-year School Plan ..: 
Also a free copy of the Westinghouse Teaching Aids Catalog ....-: 
the Film Catalog.......... 


NS Cesc eo et. ele Sel ee cia s trib MCU apa eet oe Or old 
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The first really comprehensive educational unit 
for Home Economists on 


SUGAR and SUGAR COOKERY 


THE 2-PART UNIT consists of a 12-page home economists’ handbook, “Let’s Talk 


About Sugar,” and a 4-page student recipe folder,““Know Your Way With Sugar.” 


THE HANDBOOK is designed to bring together compactly, for your convenience, 
the facts about sugar which are interesting and important in cooking. These include 
the behavior of sugar in recipes, the chemical and physical reason for this behavior 


and sugar’s place in nutrition. SEND NOW FOR YOUR FREE COPIES 


MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK TODAY 
THE STUDENT RECIPE FOLDER gives 


: i aie | [ DW = Oe ee Sanne 
basic sugar recipes with variations and Consumer Service Department 

Western Beet Sugar Producers, Inc. 

Dept. B, P.O. Box 3594, San Francisco, California 


Please send me free 


a brief indication of the principles in- 


volved. 
copies of “Let’s Talk About Sugar” 

(the home economists’ handbook ) 
copies of “Know Your Way With Sugar” 
(the student folder) 








CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Name 
WESTERN BEET SUGAR PRODUCERS, INC. Address 
P.O. Box 3594, San Francisco, California City Zone State 





